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THE TWO SIR THOMAS ARMSTRONGS. 
(See 3" S. x. 353.) 

Tne ‘ Biographia Britannica,’ quoting from 
Bishop Burnet’s ‘ Memoirs,’ states that the 
father of Sir Thomas Armstrong, who suf- 
fered death as a conspirator in 1684, was in 
the king’s service in Holland. The ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog. amplifies this assertion by adding 
that Armstrong’s father was a soldier in an 
English regiment sent on an expedition to 
Holland temp. James I. These statements 
are both vague and misleading; it is the 
object of this article to prove, indisputably, 
that the unfortunate Sir Thomas Armstrong 
was the son of a distinguished cavalry leader, 
whose name stands out in bold relief in the 
annals of the Irish Rebellion, and who, for 
services rendered to Charles I.’s cause, was 
knighted about 1644. 

In 1638 Thomas Armstrong the elder was 
appointed Governor of Culmore Fort,* and 
on 7 February, 1640, was, by the king’s 
orders, made Quartermaster-General of the 


‘a. Cal.8. P. Ireland,’ under general date of 8 April, 


Horse in Ireland, at ten shillings per diem.* 
Tn 1641 Thomas Armstrong was commis- 
sioned by Ormond to raise a troop of horse 
in Leinster, consisting of fifty light horse 
and fifty dragoons, for which he received 
500/.+ Armstrong’s troop excellent 
service at the relief of Athy, Birr, and 
Burrish in Upper Ossory. Sir John Veel 
(Commissary-General in Ireland), writing to 
Major William Cadogan, under date of 
20 April, 1642, says of this expedition :— 

“This was a dangerous piece of service, for our 
men were fought withal upon great disadvantage 
sraies in their return out of the bogs and roads...... 
There was Captain Armstrong shot three times, 
but the bullets being spent did him little hurt, 
only one pierced to his navel, where it made a 
bunch as big as a hen’s egg and fell out at his 
knees.” 

On 23 May, 1642, the House of Commons 
voted 1,000/. to Capt. Thomas Armstrong 
and twenty-seven officers.§ In the following 
year we find a ‘grant to Captain Thomas 
Armstrong of the lands of Corbellis, co. 
Dublin, which he gallantly recovered from 
the rebel Luke Nettervill.”|| Within a few 
months of this grant Armstrong was 
knighted ;{| but whether by the king (to 
whom he may have been sent on a mission) 
or by Ormond does not appear. In a short 
journal of warlike occurrences in Ireland, 
for the year 1647, reference is made to 
Sir Thomas Armstrong’s services with his 
troop at the siege and capture of Athboy; 
after which events Armstrong was. sent 
in command of 500 horse to raid the 
country, and returned to camp with 800 
cattle.** In the ‘ List of the [Royalist] Army 
in Ireland, 1649,’ preserved at Trinity College, 
Dublin, “Colonel Sir Thomas Armstrong’s 
Regiment of Horse” is given as being 200 
strong. For the next ten years there is a 
hiatus in the Irish State Papers so far as Sir 
Thomas Armstrong’s doings are concerned ; 
but this blank was most happily filled up by 
the report printed in the ‘ House of Commons’ 
Journals,’ under date of 31 May, 1659, which 
report gives the examination of Sir Thomas 
Armstrong before a committee of the Council 
of State at Westminster, and is as follows :— 


* S. P. Dom.’ 
‘Cal. 8. P. Ireland,’ under date of 11 December, 


‘Ormonde Papers,’ vol. ii. 6. 

ouse of Lords’ C ‘ i 
nist Commission). ar’ (printed by the 

‘Cal. S. P. Ireland,’ under date of 18 N be 
1643. Luke Nettervill was second son of ame 
rmonde Papers,’ New Series im. 

** ‘Captain Stewart's MSS.’ (Hists MSS. Com., 

Tenth Report, Appendix, Part 4). 
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“Committed prisoner to the Gatehouse 13 April, 
1658, by a Warrant from the late Lord Protector, 
signed ‘Oliver P.,’ in which warrant no cause of 
commitment is mentioned. 

“After three years’ imprisonment removed to 
the Tower of London, where he continued two 
nights, from whence he was sent to Jersey, in com- 
pany with Major-General Overton, where he re- 
mained six months. 

**He saith that he served the King and Parlia- 
ment in arms in Ireland; and raised a troop of 
horse and troop of dragoons at the beginning of the 
Rebellion. 

“Served the King under the Lord of Ormond 
and was major-general of his horse. 

** That he was a prisoner in Ireland. 

“That he had his liberty to go into Holland. 


“That he never gave any parole. 

**Going for Holland was by stress of weather | 
driven into the Isle of Man. 

“When that Island was taken made the articles | 
for Lady Derby for the deliverance thereof, and | 
had then articles for himself to live in any part | 
of the Dominions of the Commonwealth without | 


molestation. 

*“Denied that he was at Worcester with the 
King of Scots. 

“That he would give his parole, or such security 
as shall be demanded, fer his further peaceable 
behaviour.” 


Sir Thomas Armstrong was discharged on 
30 June, 1659. In his bond* he described 
himself “of Waliva [s/c], Cumberland”; and. 
Philip Armstrong and Matthew Clifford, 
both of Westminster. were sureties “in 1,000/. 
that Sir Thomas shall do nothing prejudicial 
to the peace of the Commonwealth.”+ After 
the Restoration Sir Thomas Armstrong 
petitioned Charles IL. that his former mili- | 
tary posts in Ireland might be again con- 
ferred on him.? This petition was granted, 
and Armstrong not only obtained a troop of 
horse, but was restored to his post as Quarter- 
master-General of the Cavalry in Ireland.§ 
And as a reward for his loyalty the 
king granted to Sir Thomas Armstrong, 
by patent, dated 14 December, 1660, “ power 
to coin farthing tokens of copper for Ireland.” 
This grant was for twenty-one years. 

The gallant Sir Thomas died in Dublin, 
— November, 1662. His will® is dated 
19 November, 1662, and after mentioning 
that he is “sick in body, but of sound and 
perfect memory,” he continues, “I give all 
my estate both reall and personall to my well- 


* *Cal. S. P. Dom.,’ 1659. 

+ Thid. 

+ *Cal. S. P. Ireland,’ under general date of 
8 April, 1661. 

Thid. 

|| Quoted in ‘N. & Q.,’ 3" S. x. 353. 

© A certified copy of this will, from the Record 
Office of Ireland, Dublin, is in the writer’s posses- 
sion. Said-will was proved by Capt. Thos. Arm- 


strong, the sole executor, 31 January, 1662/3. 


beeloved sonne Captaine Thomas Armstronge.” 
Here we have positive proof that in November, 
1662, Thomas Armstrong the younger—the 
future victim of the Rye House Plot—had 
not been knighted by Charles II. when in 
exile, as suggested in the ‘ Biographia Britan- 
nica, or a month after the Restoration, as 
stated in the ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.” The fact 
remains that it has never been discovered 
when the second Sir Thomas Armstrong was 
knighted, but it is believed to have been 
soon after his father’s death. Another im- 
portant point is proved by the first Sir 
Thomas Armstrong’s will, as the testator 
makes special mention of the aforesaid grant 
to coin farthings for Ireland :— 

“Item I leave and bequeath to Colonel William 
Legg the full halfe and moyetie of all the benefitt 
and protitt that shall hereafter growe due and accrue 
for or by reason of a graunt to mee from his Majestie 
for twentie one yeares for the utteringe of toakines 
and farthings.”’ 


This bequest quashes the idea that it was the 
-second Sir Thomas Armstrong on whom the 


patent for coining farthings was conferred in 
1660. Ruding (quoting from Simon) thus 
refers to the original patent granted by 


' Charles IT. for coining farthings in Ireland : 


_ “Tn 1680, the son of Sir Thomas Armstrong stated 
in a petition to the King that neither his father nor 
himself were ever admitted to make use of this 


| grant nor to obtain allowance from the chief governor 


of Ireland to issue the said tokens.’’* 

On 18 May, 1680, a second patent for twenty- 
one years was granted to Sir Thomas Arm- 
strong, Knt., and Col. George Legge (after- 
wards Lord Dartmouth). These two grantees 
sold their patent in June, 1680, to John 
Knox, Alderman of Dublin. 

CHarLes Darton. 
32, West Cromwell Road, S W. 


CONSUL SMITH AND HIS WILL. 
(See ante, p. 221.) 

Tne will was opened by the Notary 
Gabrieli, and transiated into Italian. This 
translation was certified as literal and 
accurate by William Ouchterlony and 
Richard Doyle, on 7 January, 1770 more 
Veneto, that is 1771. Both translation and 
original are among the Notary Gabrieli’s 
papers (Archivio di Stato, Venice, Sezione 
Notarile, Testamenti. Atti Lodovico Ga- 
brieli. Busta 500. No. 184). The will runs 
thus :— 

1 Joseph Smith late Consul of his Britannic 
Majesty to the most Serene Republic of Venice 
humbly acknowledging the many and great mercys 
that God of his infinite goodness hath been pleased 


* Quoted at 3" S, x. 353, 
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to bestow on me, Do make and ordain this my last 
Will and Testament all written with my own hand 
and with a reserve to myself of a Power to make 
therein such alterations and additions as I shall 
hereafter think fitt, which | will be deem’d of the 
same validity and force as if [they] were inserted in 
the Body of the writing. 

First I give to my Nephew Samuel Bagwell the 
sum of one thousand Pounds sterling, and to his 
sisters my Nieces, that is to such of them as at the 
time of my Decease shall not have been married, 
to each of them Two hundred Pounds sterling: 
these summs to be paid to them or to their Lawful 
Assigns, within the space of twelve months after 
my decease, and if any of them, Brother or Sisters, 
shall dye within the time of the said Twelve 
months, before these Legacys become payable 
Then my will is that the portion of the deceased 
shall be divided among the survivors according to 
the proportion of their respective Legacys. 

Secondly I give and forgive to my _ nieces 
Catherine Goodenough and Esther Henley and to 
each of them, all and every summ and summs of 
money it may appear they be owing to me as heirs 
to my late Brother John Smith, upon Mortgage, 
Bond, Note or otherwise with all interests due 
thereon. 

Thirdly I give three months wages to such of my 
domestic servants at Venice as shall have liv’d 
with me for the space of one year and likewise I 
give to my two Boatmen Thirty currant ducats 
each provided that they also shall have been one 
year in my service, and upon the same conditions I 
give to my servants at Moggiano to wit Coachman, 


Postillion, Antonio a and Santo, Helper | 


in the Garden, to each of these four three months 


salary and to Paulo Campelli Head Servant at 


Moggiano I give two hundred ducats curr. All 
these legacys to be paid to them within a month 
after my decease. 

Fourthly And my will is that five hundred 
currant ducats be given to the Pievano of the 
Parish of the SS. Apostoli. where I have always 
dwelt from my first coming to Venice, to be by him 
distributed to such as shall appear to him to be fit 
objects of Charity, particularly recommending to 
his prudence to have in view and to prefer such 
Poor as may be intirm, of either sex not under fifty 
years of age of which charity so distributed he is to 
produce proof of its being comply’d with, and this 
summ of five hundred ducats to be paid within two 
months of my decease. 

Fifthly In regard that through some error, 
neglect or mismanagement voluntary or otherwise, 
during my apprenticeship with the late Mr. Thomas 
Williams any loss may have happened to his Estate 
which because of the misfortunes which afterwards 
oppressed him, and his Death, cannot be made 
good as ought and as I desired, for satisfaction of 
my Conscience in this Point I will that the summ of 
one hundred pounds sterling be apply’d to such 
Pious Use or Uses as my Executrix shall think fitt 
and within such time as may be convenient for her 
to do it. 

Sixthly To John Yersin, to whom I have been a 
sincere well wisher, for which his letters, which 
will be found among my papers, are a sufficient 
Testimony, I give and forgive what he may appear 
from my Books in his own handwriting, to be owing 


to me. 
Seventhly Whereas I have a debt to Mr. Santino 
Cambiaso, circulating by Exchange on Amsterdam, 


of sixteen Thousand Bank ducats* for security 
whereof I have deposited in his hands Effects in 
Jewels, Gold coins, Cameos and Intaglios, which by 
my books appear to have been purchased (and 
without vanity I may say with good skill) as occa- 
sions have presented in a course of many years, and 
though bought with advantage, cost a much greater 
summ, and particularly the antient Imperial medals, 
the quadruple of what is assigned as their value in 
the note delivered to the said Cambiaso ; in which 
among other things the Cammeos and intagios are 
esteemed at D. 7000 currt, which on account of the 
singular excellency of many of them, and others 
very estimable for their fine workmanship, so that 
on the whole I compute this collection to be really 
worth double the sum expressed in the Note formed 
at the time this deposit was made and the delivery 
of the Effects to the said Cambiaso by the hands of 
Sig. Giovanni Antonio Albinoni according to his 
declaration signed and sealed, which will be found 
among my papers, to be confronted at the restitu- 
tion of these Effects, as Sig. Cambiaso refus'd to 
give himself any writing or receipt when they were 
delivered to him by the above said Albinoni. Now 
my intention always was and still is, that this debt 
be discharged by part of the Money that will be. 
produced from the Sale of the Books assign’d to and 
received by me for Capital and Profit arising from 
the Buisness of Bookseller and Printer carry’d on. 
for my account by Giambattista Pasquali for the 
space of 24 years, amounting to the real cost nigh. 
D. 140000 currt. according to the distinct Cata- 
logues and Inventorys in my possession and existing: 
in three warehouses, to wit in the warehouses at 
S. Gio. Crisostomo di Ca’ Ruzzini in calle della Testa 
and alli Mendicanti all conformably to the Lists 
and Accounts deliver’d in by the said Pasquali. 
Director of the said Buisness, and the final settle- 
ment made with him and the passing of reciprocal 
discharges for balance whereof he remains D* to me 
the sum of D 10,000 curr‘ to be paid in proportionate 
summs in the space of six years. 

Eighthly I give to the Lady Bridget Wentworth 
one hundred Guineas which I desire she would 
accept to be employed in the purchase of a Ring. 
and wear as a Testimony of my respect and Esteem 
and grateful sense of the Friendship she has 
honoured me with. 

To John Murray His Majestie’s 
Resident at Venice I leave my gold repeating 
watch, made by Graham, valuable being made by 
that excellent artist and may be considered the 
more so as it was the last he made! 

Xty To the Reverend Mr. Thomas Murray I 
give one hundred Pounds sterling as a mark of my 
esteem for a very worthy man and if he consents 
his daughter shail live with her Aunt Elizabeth 
she I know will very gladly receive her and employ 
every propper and affectionate regard in her 
Education, than whom | know none more capable, 
in every respect, both by precept and example. 

XI" To Mr. John Udny,t Brittish Consul, f 
give the two Portraits and their frames, one- 
representing the last Doge Cornaro, painted by 
Pietro Uberti, the other my Predecessor M r. Thomas 
Williams, painted by the celebrated Dahl, not 
impropper ornaments (as I hope hee’! judge) for a 


* The Ducato di Banco was worth lire 9°12. 

¢ Smith does not call him ‘‘ Esquire,” being, no 
doubt, of the Foreign Office view that ** consuls are- 
not technically gentlemen.” 
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Place in the House he inhabits, formerly possessed | plain this as simply a concrete figure from 
by the said Mr. Williams and afterwards by myself | chess? Chess is mentioned in ‘The ‘Tempest,’ 
tll my removal to the house I built contiguous Vii. 198, where Prospero discovers to Alonzo, 
XI Any and every just debt may appear I Ferdinand and Miranda playing. at chess. 
may be owing I desire be discharg’d, which | In The Taming of the Shrew, I. i. 58, there 
Without my recommending to my Widow I am Is a pun on the expression “to stalemate, 
certain shee ‘l take care to do, some there may be | when Katherine says, “Sir, is it your will 
that Sooty py scones to Mrs. Eliza Agoin of /t0 make a stale of me among these mates?” 
Dublin, my lesser Yellow Diamond Ring as to a | Shakespeare is possibly thinking of check 
person I very much esteem for her own great merit | mate when Macbeth is made to Say, — My 
and a most intimate, loving and beloved Friend of mind she hath mated, and amazed my sight, 
my Wife, and provided their respective conve- | V,i,86. Also we have in ‘King John,’ II. 1. 
niencys will permit it, as ee — 123, “That thou mayst be a queen and check 
correspond to their mutual desire, recommend to 
them to live together, in such place as they shall the world.” Also in ‘2 Henry Vil. MEBE: 1. 264, 
— that is good deceit 


both determine. hati 
XIV™» After the payment of my Lawfull Debts | Which mates him first that first intends deceit. 


| The senses of the Persian “‘ mate” in “check- 
» a 2 ssidue O y real anc er- | 
in whatever | mate,” and of the Teutonic “ mate, to match, 
manner compos’d and of whatever kind it may be, | ave played upon in The Comedy of Errors, 
unto my dear wife Mrs. Elizabeth Smith whom] III. ii. 54, where Antipholus of Syracuse 
wish long to survive me in the enjoyment of every replies to Luciana’s “What, are you mad, 
solid Felicity, which while I liv’d my only aim and | that you do reason so?” with “ Not mad, 
desire was to procure to. her. and ] constitute and but mated.” Again, may not the passage in 
appoint my said dear wife Elizabeth Smith sole | 
Executrix of this my last Will and Testament, and Troilus and Cressida,’ [V. iv. 89, ‘I can- 
in regard of the trouble it must entail 1 desire my | not......play at subtle games to which the 
friends Mr. John Udny, Brittish Consul, and Mr. Grecians......are most prompt,” refer to the 
supposed invention of chess by Palamedes ? 
ore ir Irlendiy advice and | N 
aa Part of Effects as | So much for Shakespeare's allusions to 
she shall judge propper to form a settlement for her, | chess. In the light of them our passage may 
in such Place the most to her comfort and satisfac- be interpreted: the most precious square, 
tion where [she] shall chose to reside; this Trouble | the most advantageous position upon the 
I desire they apc of them board, from which one has the board at his 
Plate and understand it to be-a Testimony of command. The joys accruing from having 
Esteem and Frieudship of their departed Friend. full control over sense, feeling, reason, appre- 
Raves ciation of all things, are as naught in com- 
ies * | parison with your dear highness’ love. The 
(To be continued.) scheming Regan compares her position to 
the playing of a game of chance and skill. 
This interpretation casts light on another 


BARI passage In the same scene. In lines 154-6 

‘Lear,’ I. i. 71-7, Furness edition, reads:—| Kent uses the figure of chess, possibly with 
In my true dofl Regan’s speech in mind :— 

tind she names my very deed of love; M lif. I m h ld b 

. : Pies 5 My life I never held but as a pawn 

Only she comes too short; that I profess To wage against thy enemies, nor fear to lose it, 
Myself an enemy to all other joys Thy safety being the motive. 


Which the most precious square of sense possesses, 
And find I am alone felicitate Furness takes this to mean simply a 
In your dear highness’ love. ** pledge,” yet how much more effective it is 
In the interpretation of this passage the | to explain the passage as an allusion to chess, 
editors have held generally to three views: | since it is the office of the pawn to keep the 
square, a space, held by Wright, and Llack- | king from falling ! 
wood’s Magazine, October, 1853; square, a| May not thereference to primero in I. i. 122, 
capacity, held by Johnson, Edwards, Capell, | “I thought to set my rest on her kind nursery,” 
and Hudson ; square, a figure of symmetry, | have been attracted by the figure of the 
held by Warburton, Holt, Smith, and Schmidt. | game? Such attraction is common in Shake- 
Moberly explains it as ‘‘ estimate,” and Col-| speare, and we find an unequivocal example 
lier, Singer, Keightley, and Bailey alter the| of it in this very Act, I. iv. 81-3, where 
text. “bandy,” a term from tennis, is quickly fol- 


Has not this passage fallen prey to the} lowed by “ base football player.” 
symbolism which is the besetting sin of| From the time of Haroun al Raschid to 
‘Shakespeare commentators? Why not ex-| the time of Queen Elizabeth, chess was the 
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game of kings, and this tragedy is a regal 
one. Further, chess is pre-eminently an 
intellectual game, and this drama is a 
struggle of intellects, in which the dynamic 
point is the breaking down of a_ noble 
mind. 


‘THe Tempest,’ V. i. 199-203 :— 


Mir. Sweet lord, you play me false. 
"er. No, my dear’st love, 
I would not for the world. 
Wir. Yes, for a score of kingdoms you should 
wrangle, 
And I would call it fair play. 
Furness cites the following interpretations:— 

“ Warburton: ‘That is, if the subject or bet were 
kingdoms.’_Dr. Johnson: ‘I take the sense to be 
only this: Ferdinand would not, he says, play her 
false for the world; yes, answers she, 1 would 
allow you to do it for something less than the world, 
for twenty kingdoms, and I wish you well enough 
to allow you, after a little wrangle, that your play 
was fair.’ 

“W. A. Wright: ‘The usage of shou/d and would 
in this sentence becomes like our own by a very 
slight change, ‘‘for a score of kingdoms should you 
wrangle, I would call it fair play.” This is merely 
an illustration of the manner in which the sentence 
would be changed in adopting it to modern habit. 
Another modern form would be obtained by sub- 
stituting “might” for ‘ should.” ? ” 

These interpretations do not only seem 
strained and obscure, but they fail to take 
into account Miranda's character. She, of 
royal birth, being brought up without the 
effeminating influence of women, is not the 
woman weakly to tell her lover that matters 
of State importance might cause him to be 
untrue to her and she would smile acqui- 
escence. She is a girl of fine womanly 
instinct, yet with all a man’s openness of 
mind and freedom from suspicion, and she 
is not any more likely to suppose Ferdinand, 
whom she regards as the soul of princely 
honour, guilty of dishonesty, than is Ferdinand 
likely to cheat her in a game. 

The passage has no reference to weak sub- 
mission on her part. She and her love have 
been playing a game at which we may be 
sure she has become a skilful opponent to 
her father. Ferdinand has been putting up 
no defence, supposing that an easy victory 
will please her. She is piqued at his slight 
of her ability: “Sweet lord, you play me 
false.” You wrong me in so doing. Ferdi- 
nand, in his most sentimental manner, assures 
his dearest love that he would not for the 
world. ‘Yes,” says she, “it is a game of 
chess, a royal game; the score is of kingdoms, 
and you should wrangie, you should contest 
your point, as a true king defend your side, 
and that I would call fair play.” “ Yes, for a 


score of kingdoms you should wrangle, and I 
would call it fair play.” R. M. Garrett. 
Seattle High School, Seattle, Wash., U.S. 
‘Love's Lazour’s Lost,’ IV. ili. 335-6 :— 
A lover’s ear will hear the lowest sound, E 
When the suspicious head of theft is stopp d. 
The page of quoted critical comment given 
in the ‘New Variorum’ proves the second 
line of this passage to have been a fruitful 
source of controversy. The point is, Shall 
we take the meaning, “ Head of theft (thief) 
suspicious,” where ‘“ suspicious ’ modifies 
“ Head of theft {thief)”? or is the meaning, 
“ Head suspicious of theft ”—a departure from 
the verbal order of the text? Furness agrees 
with Farmer, who declares for the latter 
explanation. I hardly think we are justified 
in assuming an inversion to be intended 
where a much clearer sense can be obtained 
without it. The mental picture of a thief, 
listening for any sound to warn him of 
possible detection and the frustration of his 
designs, is very vivid. The thief may be 
supposed to work silently, but the approach 
of an intruder upon the scene would likely 
be heralded by some sound. The head sus- 
picious of theft is the exception, while the 
suspicious head of theft is the rule. 
E. Merton Dey. 
St. Louis. 


‘Hamtet,’ I. iv. 36: “Dram oF EALE.”— 
That “eale” is “evil” is certain, from 
“devil” being twice spelt “deale” in the 
same Second Quarto in which “eale” appears ; 
but confirmation of this is afforded by the 
occurrence of “ele” for ‘‘evil’” in Mirk’s 
‘Festial’ or ‘Liber Festivalis,’ now _in_ the 
press for the Early English Text Society, 
under the editorship of Dr. Erbe: ‘‘Teching 
hem to have deth in mynde, and pe hyllyng 
of hure [covering of their] grave, and so, for 
drede, levon pe ele and done pe gode” 
(p. 291, ll. 24-6). F. J. FURNIVALL. 


‘Timon or ATHENS,’ I. ii. 251-4 :— 

“Thou givest so long, Timon, I fear me thou wilt 
give away thyself in paper shortly: what need 
these feasts, pomps, and vain-glories ? 

A number of alterations and improvements 
upon the words “in paper” have been sug- 


gested here: proper (Warburton), per- 
'petuum (Hanmer), person (Kinnear), 


querpo (Deighton, “ Arden” edition, p. 39). 
I think the old pun paper and pauper, 
which is often met with, explains the situa- 


tion. Compare Webster's ‘Westward Ho 
II. i.: “more suppliant than clients that sue 


in forma paper.” Dyce, ina note here, gives 
another example from Rowley’s ‘ When you 
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‘see me you know me.’ And I can refer for 
a_ third to Shirley’s ‘Triumph of Peace’ 
(Gifford’s ‘Shirley,’ vi. 280), 1633. 

H. C. Harr. 


RowesPreERRES ARREST AND THE Moon.— 
In that interesting book ‘Robespierre and 
the Red Terror, by Dr. Jan ten Brink (trans- 
lated from the Dutch by J. Hedeman), there 
is a picture of the scene outside the Hotel de 
Ville on the night of 9 Thermidor (27 July, 
1794), the night that Robespierre was arrested 
by the National Convention. In this picture 
a fuli moon is shown high in the sky. Now 
I find by calculation that there was a new 
xeoon On 27 July, 1794. The full moon shown 
in the picture had therefore no existence 
except in the mind of the artist, and this 
shows how little reliance can be placed on 
the accuracy of historical er 

J. Gore. 

Dublin. 


Laurence Wasutncton'’s Deatu.—I have 
discovered at Dr. Plume’s Library, Maldon, 
Essex, in a certified copy of the parish re- 
gisters, this entry, amongst the burials: “ M* 
Laurence Washington 21 January 1653.” 

This is a piece of information lacking in 
any of the literature which I have found on 
the subject. There can be no doubt that 
this is the entry of the burial of the erewhile 
rector of Purleigh. His widow was buried at 
Tring in the following year (19 Jan., 1654). 

T. Love, Rector of Purleigh. 

DRAPER”: OMISSION FROM THE ‘N.E.D.— 
The ‘N.E.D. strangely omits the form 
“drapier,” which seems to have been the 
spelling usual in the eighteenth century. 
The form is immortalized in the title of 
Swifts work ‘The Drapier’s Letters.’ 

Avex. LEEPER. 

Trinity College, University of Melbourne. 


“Porto”: 1rs EryMotocy.—It seems highly 
probable that this popular and well-known 
naine for an animal found both in the West 
Indies and in Africa will turn out to bea 
‘*ghost-word.” Our only authority for it 
is Bosman, who was chief Dutch factor at 
Elmina, and made a memorable voyage along 
the Guinea coast in 1698. In his letters, 
criginal Dutch edition of 1704, p. 32, he 
speaks of “een beest, ’tgeen by de negers de 
naem van potto draegt.” This is the source 
of the modern usage of the term by naturalists, 
but I find no trace of it in any dictionary of 
the Gold Coast tongues. On the other hand, 
Mr. Skues, in his account of an independent 
investigation (Proc. Zool. Soc. 1869, p. 2), 


says, ‘The natives call the Potto aposoro” ; 
and similarly in Cassell’s ‘ Natural History,’ 
1896, vol. i. p. 243, it is stated, ‘*‘ The negroes 
seemed to be much afraid of the Potto, which 
they called aposo.” I am driven to the con- 
clusion that either Bosman wrongly appre- 
hended the word, or his printer misread his 
manuscript. Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


Foxes as Foop ror Men.—On p. 5 of Vhe 
Standard, 8 September, and under the head- 
ing ‘Parisian Topics,’ it is stated :— 

“*T found out to-day that foxes are classed as 
game in France and are poached as such, but 
whether for their pelts or ale flesh, or merely in 
sport, I could not ascertain. But the poachers of 
the Seine et Marne district have a special way of 
their own for getting Reynard out of his earth 
which is so contrary to the elementary rules of 
sport that I must conclude that in their case, at 
least, the sporting instinct is absent. A rag soaked 
in petroleum is tied to the tail of alive rat, and 
lighted just as the animal is thrust into a_ hole 
where a fox has been located. The tortured beast 
rushes about until he comes to the fox’s nest, which 
generally takes fire, sending its scared occupant out 
into the open. There the poacher is waiting, finger 
on trigger, and ‘he never misses.’ I am curious to 
know what punishment our hunting squires at home 
would reserve for these individuals.” 

I have been told that the flesh of the fox 
is used for food in some parts of Spain, and 
also that broth made of dogs’ flesh is given 
to delicate children. Mr. J. Piatt, in his 
recent letter on ‘Vixens and Drunkenness’ 
(10 §. iii. 437), has not proved that the 
Catalan for fox, guineu, cannot be a first 
cousin to Castilian vévero, in a joking 
sense, a viner. E. 8. Dopeson. 


“CatTaMARANn.’—In the latest book on the 
great Douglas cause the author tells us that 
the Duke of Douglas ‘*had something wild 
and barbarous in his nature—something of 
the old type of Highland chief or catamaran.” 
Highland chiefs were never Madras surf boat- 
men, but even if the printer is responsible 
for the longer word, still caterans were never 
chiefs, nor was the Duke a Highlander. The 
sentence which follows is a gem of its kind : 
‘* He was long unmarried, and remained so 
for the greater portion of his life.” 

MM. 
[Catamaran is applied to a cross-grained person. 
See‘ N.E.D. (3). We are familiar with its use in 
this sense. ] 


WetsH Mutations. — Mr. Charles G. 
Harper, in his delightful ‘The Oxford, 
Gloucester, and Milford Road, makes a 
curious slip, apparently owing to his igno- 
rance of the law of mutation of the initial 
consonant in Welsh, whereby c becomes y, 
and sometimes ch or ny. Speaking of Dafydd 
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Gam, thought to be the prototype of Shake- 
speare’s Fluellen, he rightly states that 
Dafydd Gam was a nickname meaning 
“David the crooked,” but he adds, ‘*I do 
not find the word gam in a modern Welsh 
dictionary, but it is often heard in Shrop- 
shire and on the borders to-day, where a 
Jame person is said to have a ‘gammy leg.’” 
Of course he should have looked under cam 
for the word, when he would have had no 
difficulty in finding it. D. M. R. 

(Gammy is in the ‘N.E.D. as dialectal and 
slang.] 


JEHAN OsTERMAYER.—Dr. Naylor in his 
‘An Elizabethan Virginal Book’ (London, 
1905) prints a galliard by “Jehan Oyster- 
mayre (sixteenth century),” and gives in a 
foot-note, “for what it is worth,” a state- 
ment about a musician of the same name 
{but the Christian name Jerome) from 
the ‘Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie.’ He 
should have consulted Robert Eitner’s ‘ Bio- 
teference Library of the British Museum, 
wherein he could have found some informa- 
tion about Jehan and Jerome Ostermayer, 
and one or two musicians of the same ag ie 

St. Margaret’s Bay, Kent. 


Rosrnson Crusoz, 1619.—In this year 
Daniel Robinson was admitted into Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge, and his surety 
was Mr. Cruso (‘Admissions,’ by J. and 
8. C. Venn, 1887, p. 141). W. C. B. 


‘GeNIus By Covunties.’—An article so 
entitled appeared in The Strand Magazine 
for August. Genius was attributed to men 
of energy and distinction, as well as to 
those possessed of the intangible gift which 
shows itself independently of physical con- 
dition or of the favour of fortune. The author 
~ was content with Yorkshire, which he credited 
with Lord Lawrence, Wilberforce, Capt. Cook, 
Bentley, Lord Leighton, Flaxman, Charlotte 
Bronté, and Smeaton. In Lincolnshire he 
recognized Lord Burleigh, Algernon Sidney, 
Isaac Newton, John Wesley, and Lord Tenny- 
son. I cannot but think that he has materially 
underrated the output of illustrious men and 
women from both of these vigorous shires, 
and I should like to know if there be readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ who share my opinion. Many 
Yorkshire names occur to me which ought to 
be added to such a list, and I feel that there 
must be some of Lincolnshire quite worthy 
to appendix the five which Mr. Gordon Col- 
borne has brought together, though he has 
probably picked out those which are most 


famous. Is it possible that Derbyshire has 
nobody but Samuel Richardson and Herbert 
Spencer, and that Archbishop Cranmer is the 
only illustrious man who may be claimed 
by Nottinghamshire? Macaulay represents 
Leicester, and Drayton Northamptonshire. 
“ Huntingdonshire took many centuries to 
produce that really great man Oliver Crom- 
well, and having produced him was so ex- 
hausted that she has achieved nothing since 
but mediocrity in genius. Rutland is still 
hatching her swan.” Apparently, many of 
the southern counties have been very richly 
dowered, and probably more so than Mr. 
Gordon Colborne is aware of. I leave their 
case to somebody who is better versed in 
their history than I can claim to be, and 
offer, above, sufficient matter for discussion. 
St. SwirHIn. 


Queries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


“THE MOST ELOQUENT OF ANCIENT WRITERS.” 
—I am anxious to trace the author alluded to 
in the following passage from Lord Charles 
Somerset’s proclamation (issued in 1818) 
establishing the Public Library at Cape 
Town, and declaring the design of the library 
to he 
“to lay the foundation of a system which shall 
place the means of knowledge within the reach of 
the youth of this remote corner of the globe, and 
bring within their reach what the most eloquent 
of ancient writers has considered to be one of 
the first blessings of life—Home Education.” 


The only passage of an ancient writer which 
occurs to me as referred to here is Pliny the 
Younger’s ** Children should be brought up 
where they are born, and should accustom 
themselves from earliest infancy to love their 
native soil and make it their home.” But is 
Pliny the Younger ever described elsewhere 
as the most eloquent of ancient writers? 
Any references to such description or to other 
passages will be much appreciated. 

Dyer. 

Public Library, Kimberley, 8.A. 


ToucHING FoR THE Kine’s Evit.—I am 
anxious, before publication, to make as com- 
plete as possible a collection of records of 
this ancient practice, and shall be much 
obliged to any of your correspondents who 
will be good enough to furnish me with 
extracts upon the subject from parish regis- 
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ters or other unprinted documents. Please 
forward direct. GeorGe C. Peacuery. 
Royal Societies’ Club, St. James’s Street, S.W. 


Hudson Bay. Mrs. McPike’s maternal grand- 


uncle, the late Mr. Isaac Brabb[s], who died 


in Romeo in 1875, married, cércea 1817, one 


‘Hannah Hudson, the nuptial ceremony pro- 


Macna Grammar Scuoor. —I 
desire information relating to the Appleby 
Grammar School, Appleby Magna, Ather- 
stone, Leicestershire, especially the names of 
scholars between 1833 and 1845, when my 
late father was head master. One pupil of 


his was Cosmo Holbech; there were also two. 


brothers Baker, a Needham, and, I think, an 
Ambrose Cave, and, of course, many others. 
I shall be pleased if any survivor will com- 
municate with me. 

The school dates from the time of Wil- 
liam IL], and was founded by Sir John 


Moore, Bart., whose statue stands in the, 
| 


THe Pounp, Rocnester Row. — At the! 


schoolroom. C. StricKLaAND MACKIE. 
The Croft, Rye, Sussex. 


| 
| 


bably being performed in North Cave or one 
of the neighbouring towns in Yorkshire. 

There is a family tradition that this 
Hannah Hudson was descended from the 
celebrated navigator. The name and address 
of a local Yorkshire antiquary would be 
appreciated. 
Farrrretp McPIke. 
1, Park Row, Chicago, U.S. 


“Puppinc.’—In Banks’s ‘Labrador and 
Newfoundland Journal’ a strange kind of 
“pudding” is mentionedas being alwaysfound 
in the huts of the Indians. It was composed 
“of eggs and deer’s hair, to make it hang 
together, as we put hair into our mortar, 
and baked in the sun. Our people [Z.e., the 
fishermen] believe it to be part of their food, 


junction of Rochester Row, Greycoat Place, but do not seem certain whether it is in- 
and Old Rochester Row, now incorporated tended for that or any other use.” I shall 
with the previous thoroughfare under that | be grateful to any reader of ‘N. & Q’ who 
name, the Pound formerly stood. I shall be | ean suggest an explanation. 

pleased to receive information as to where || HENRY SCHERREN. 
can see a picture of it if one should be in| 


existence, and also to hear if there is any | 


likelihood that one can be purchased. 
Epwarp TANsLey. 
Warwick Street, South Belgravia. 


CromweLtt Sworps.—How many swords 
known to have been used by Cromwell are 
in existence? His Naseby sword is, I believe, 


‘preserved at Dinton Hall, co. Buckingham ; 
‘that used at Marston Moor is at Chequers 


Lonpon Parocutat History.—May I be Court ; and the one he wielded at the siege of 


permitted to state that I am endeavouring 
to compile a history of the two (now united) 
City parishes of 5S. Anne and Agnes, and | 
St. John Zachary, and that I shall be ex- | 
tremely obliged to any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ who | 
will be kind enough to put me on the track | 
of any out-of-the-way references to either | 
of these parishes? I may mention that the 
former parish is often referred to in records | 
prior to the sixteenth century as “S. Agnes” | 
parish, and afterwards (for some three cen- 
turies or so) as “St. Anne’s, Aldersgate.” 
W. McMurray. 
6, Clovelly Road, 8. Ealing, W. 


Henry Patmer, of Wanlip, who died 1773, 
married Elizabeth Borrett, of Shoreham 
Castle, Kent. Whose daughter was she? 
She does not appear in the pedigree of 
Borrett of Shoreham in Hasted. 

ALLANBANK. 


Henry Hupson’s DEscenpANts. — Writ- 
ing now from Romeo, near the city of 
Detroit, in Michigan, I have to make some 
inquiries regarding the possible existence in 


Yorkshire, circa 1800-25, of descendants of 


Drogheda may be seen at the United Service 
Museum. 

On looking through ‘N. & Q.’ I find refer- 
ences to Cromwell swords at 7" 8. viii. 507 ; 
ix. 52, 151; x. 407; 8S. x. 508. 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Numismatic.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
recommend a cheap and simple guide to 
coins? It is wanted for a small private col- 
lection, owned by a friend. FRANCESCA. 


Suaw, a Bencat Lawyer. — In a 1797 
epistle of my great-grandfather, the Rev. G. 
Cupples (1727-98), minister of Swinton, in 
Scotland, this reference is made to his sister- 
in-law and her son :— 

“Twas almost once every day in Mrs. Shaw’s 
house, then 100, Gerrard Street, Soho, when I was 
in London in 1769. Mrs. Shaw is now a widow 
from India, where her son is one of the greatest 
lawyers and richest men in Bengal.” 

Now who was Mrs. Shaw’s son ? 

J. G. CuPPLes. 

Boston, U.S. 


Bowes CastLe, YoRKSHIRE.—The Cumber- 


Henry Hudson, the famous discoverer of | land and Westmorland Antiquarian Society 
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visited this ruin on 14 September. The 
information vouchsafed about it by the Rev. 
Ernest J. Frost, vicar of Bowes, was by no 
means exhaustive. Can any Yorkshire 
antiquary direct me to a proper account of 
it, which surely must exist, with a plan of 
the site, and also particulars of the excava- 
tion of the adjacent Roman station of 
Lavatre? The like information as to the 
Roman camp adjoining the ‘ Morritt Arms” 
Hotel at Greta Bridge would be interesting. 
Are any good photographs obtainable of the 
Roman altars to be seen at Rokeby? It 
isa great pity they are not placed in the 
Tullie House Museum at Carlisle (several 
were found at Naworth), or some other safer 
depository than they are in at present, 
exposed to damage alike from the climate 
and mischievous persons. 
T. Cann Hucues, M.A,, F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 


Moon Names.—Can any of your readers 
furnish information on the names of the 
different moons? The following are, I be- 
lieve, correct: 1. September, Harvest Moon ; 
2. October, Apple Moon ; 3. November, Hun- 
ter’s Moon. Have the remaining nine any 
particular names ? VALTYNE. 

[March seems likely to be known, from Tennyson, 
as the “ roaring moon of daffodil.” ] 


“Fountain” Tavern. — When was _ this 
tavern built ? and what was the exact loca- 
tion in the Strand? Was Simpson’s tavern, 
lately demolished, originally the “ Fountain ” 
of Jacobite times? Is there a picture of the 
tavern extant? and, if so, where may it be 
found ? J. E. 


Rouse Davye.—-Can any correspondent of 
*N. & Q.’ kindly give me particulars of the 
ancestry or descendants of a Rouse Davye or 
Davis, of Kilmainham, co. Dublin, gent., 
whose will was proved in the Prerogative 
Court, Ireland, c. 1672? His wife was named 
Anne. Wm. Jackson Picorv. 


JoHN DANISTER, WYKEHAMIST.— Dr. 
Nicholas Sander’s report to Cardinal Moroni, 
which, though undated, is by internal evi- 
dence clearly to be assigned to the middle of 
1561, has at last been printed in the first 
volume of the Catholic Record Society’s 
publications (pp. 1-23). Under the heading 
**Quid ii ob fidem passi sunt qui ad episco- 
patus nominabantur,” he gives an account of 
six worthies, only one of whom, Maurice 
Clenock, was in point of fact a_bishop- 
nominate at Queen Mary’s death, and first 
in the list comes John Danister. I translate 
the passage myself, but another translation 


will be found on p. 46 of the volume above 
cited :— 

“John Danister, priest, is deserving of first men- 
tion, in that he is almost the only confessor among 
those who managed to flee the realm: for, while he 
was waiting to cross the sea, he was apprehended 
and thrown into the meanest of prisons. To the 
same prison, at about the same time, came another 
priest, who by the influence of friends had obtained 
an order for his release. The governor of the prison, 
mistaking the identity of his prisoners, gave 
Danister an opportunity to escape, which his 
honesty forbade him to utilize. He indicated the 
proper person to be set free, and the governor, in 
admiration of his straightforwardness, worried the 
Council into liberating Danister also. Our hero 
was educated in boyhood at Winchester, and in 
youth at Oxford. Everywhere he has surpassed 
his contemporaries: as a boy, in writing verses and 
in everything appertaining to poetry; as a youth, 
in rhetoric and civil law; and, finally, as a young 
man, in theology, as he has recently shown at 
Louvain, where his preaching last Lent won uni- 
versal applause. Already, too, his fixed habit of 
seriousness has earned for him the nickname of 
Cato.” 

This account suggests intimate personal 
knowledge of the subject, and as Dr. Sander 
himself was educated at Winchester and 
Oxford, it is most improbable that John 
Danister is a character of fiction. Never- 
theless his name does not occur either in 
Kirby’s ‘Winchester Scholars’ or in Foster’s 
‘Alumni Oxonienses.’ The Rev. Henry Gee, 
B.D., in his ‘ Elizabethan Clergy,’ has been 
unable to identify him in any way; and in 
‘The Marian Reaction,’ by the Rev. W. H. 
Frere, his name is to be sought in vain. It 
seems to me probable that he had another 
name, as so many persons had at that time, 
e.g., the Richard Clare alias Dominick men- 
tioned by Mr. Gee (op. cit., p. 255); John 
Devon alias Cox, imprisoned in the Mar- 
shalsea, 15 April, 1561 (P.R.O., ‘S. P. Dom. 
Eliz.” xviii. 2); and Bishop Turberville, who 
frequently appears as Troblefield. Can any 
one help me to identify “ John Danister” ? 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Fermor.—Can any one give me the name 
of the wife of Sir John Fermor (temp. 
Henry VIII.)? His daughter Catherine 
married Henry D’Arcy, a grandson of Thomas, 
first Lord D’Arcy, who was beheaded on 
Tower Hill, 1538. KATHLEEN WarD. 


GirrarD.—John Giffard was admitted to 
Westminster School 24 September, 1778, and 
James Giffard 3 July, 1783. Particulars of 
their parentage and career are — 


F. & 
Harpinec Famity. — Several members of 
this family were engaged in paper-making in 
the south-west corner of Surrey in the eigh- 
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teenth and early nineteenth century. Is 
anything known of the antecedents of this 
branch of the Hardings?) Harpinccourt. 


GENERAL SrmMcoE St. Dominco. — 
General Simcoe, of Wolford, near Honiton, 
was sent by the British Government to St. 
Domingo in March, 1797, as commander of 
the forces. What ship—man-of-war presum- 
ably—did he sail in? He returned in August, 
1797. What ship did he return in ? 

J. E. Hottanp. 


SuHERIFF’s CHALLENGE IN Domespay.— When 
the sheriff challenged a manor ‘for the 
king’s ferm,” what was the nature of his 
claim? Was it a suflicient answer that 
Elgar, Earl of Mercia, had held the — 

A. 


Oxrorp Matricutations. — Can any of 
your readers refer me to a work of recent 
date containing the names of those students 
who have matriculated at Oxford, with par- 
ticulars of their parentage, public school, 
&e., after the plan of the late Joseph Foster's 
Alumni Oxonienses ’ and ‘Oxford Men, 1880- 
1892’? Has any work appeared since the 
latter publication? I am unable to trace 
such at the British Museum. 


J. A. Norris. 
2, Kennington Park Gardens, S.E. 


Beplics. 
DETACHED BELFRIES. 
(10% iv. 207.) 

Tuts question has frequently appeared in 
‘N. & Q.,’ the first time even as far back as 
1853. For Mr. Ranpotpn’s benefit I have 
compiled the following list from the replies. 


Bedford. — Woburn.  Elstow. Marston- 
Morteyn. 

Berks.—Theale. 

Cambridge.—Tid St. Giles. 

Cheshire.—St. John’s, Chester. Congleton. 


Cornwall.—Mylor. Launceston. Gwennap. 
Cumberland.— Kirkoswald. 
Denbigh.—Henllan. 
Devon.—Chittlehampton. 

Essex.—Wix. Wrabness. 
Glamorgan.—Llangyfelach. 
Gloucs.—Berkeley. Westbury. 
Hereford.—Ledbury. Pembridge. Bosbury. 


Holmer. Richard’s Castle. Yarpole. 
Kent.—Brookland. 
Lincoln.—Fleet. Flixbrough. 


Tufnell Park, N. 

Norfolk. — Walton. errington. West 

Walton. East Dereham. 
Northumberland.— Morpeth. 


Oxford.—New College. 
Somerset. —-Westbury-on-Severn. 
Bramfield. East Berg- 
1olt. 
Surrey.—All Saints’, Lambeth. 
Sussex.—The Cathedral, Chichester. 
Warwick.—Lapworth. 
Worcester.—Evesham. 
Ireland.—Baltinglass. 
Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 


Detached belfries were once very common. 
St. Paul’s had one, and Westminster Abbe 
had one ; and the remains of the ‘‘ Five Bell 
Tower” on the north side of the choir of 
Rochester are still to be seen. 

St. Edmund’s Abbey had two, one of which 
is used for St. James’s Church, and a similar 
tower at the west end of St. Margaret’s 
Church, for which it was used as a campanile. 
This is shown ina plan in the Last Anglian 
Mavyazine, at Lowestoft thirty years 
ago. 

“i suppose the old tower at Hackney is still 
in existence, though the bells have long since 
been removed to the west tower of the modern 
church. 

The Salisbury tower was restored by Wren, 
but never used, and was taken down by order 
of the Prince Regent. The site was shut off 
by an iron balustrade from the rest of the 
Close, and has since been called ‘the Dead 
Sea.” The tower was so much lower than the 
clerestory of the cathedral that the bells were 
quite inaudible on the other side. I think 
this was the real reason for removing it. 

WALTER SCARGILL. 

Colchester. 


In the ‘History of Bosbury,’ by the Rev. 
Samuel Bentley, it is mentioned (p. 17) that 
in Herefordshire there are seven churches 
with detached towers, viz., at Bosbury, Gar- 
way, Holmer, Ledbury, Pembridge, Yarpole, 
and Richard’s Castle. 

“ They are generally supposed to have been built 
for defensive purposes, as predatory excursions 
were frequently made by the Welsh into Hereford- 
shire, both before and after the period of their 
erection.” 

R. B. 


I have notes of the following instances of 
detached church towers. Whether every 
tower contains a belfry or not I am unable 
to say :— 

Warmsworth, Yorkshire. 

West Walton and Little Shoring, Norfolk. 

Ormskirk, Lancashire. 

Hackney, Middlesex. 

Tydd St. Giles, Cambridge. 

Irthlingborough, Northamptonshire. 

Sutton St. Mary, Lincolnshire. 
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Since writing the above I find that the 
subject was very fully discussed at the follow- 
ing references; 7%" §. ix. 107, 169, 277; x. 18, 
356, JoHN T. PaGE. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Add Middleton, in Teesdale. 
South Shields. 


In Cornwall are several, ¢.7., at Mylor, Tal- 
land, Gunwalloe, Gwennap, and Feock. At 
Lamorran an old tower has been allowed to 
stand when a new church was _ built close by, 
and the same has occurred at Ilogan. 

YGREC. 


The quaint belfry of Brookland (Romney 
Marsh, Kent) has been sketched and de- 
scribed by Mr. C. G. Harper in his recent 
work on ‘The Ingoldsby Country.’ “ Imagine,” 
he says, 

“three old-fashioned candle-extinguishers, placed 
one upon the other, and you have that odd 
campanile very closely imitated. It stands apart 
from the church, is of massive oak framing, 
weather-boarded, and thickly and most liberally 
tarred.” 

Mr. Harper thinks “the real reason for this 
detached wooden belfry ” is the waterlogged 
site not being ‘‘ capable of giving support to 
so heavy a structure as a stone tower,” and 
he adds a local legend which all Brookland 
people will thank me for not ey —_ 

. A. W. 


R. B—r. 


I have seen the following :— 

St. Mary’s, Marston Morteyne, Beds. 

SS. Mary and Helena, Elstow, Beds. 

St. Mary Magd., Fleet, Lines (with spire). 
St. Mary, West Walton, Norfolk (very 


ne). 

St. Clement, Terrington, Norfolk. 

St. Mary, Long Sutton, Lines (with spire). 
The last-named is not absolutely detached, 
but just touches the south-west angle of the 
south aisle. 

The cause of the detachment of Terrington 
St. Clement’s and its prospect of reattach- 
ment must be learnt from local informants. 

H. K. Sr. J. S. 

Bedford. 


Beccles, in Suffolk, must be added to the 
list of churches having a detached bell-tower 
of ancient date. 

If wooden structures carrying the bell, or 
bells, were included in the inquiry, many 
examples could probably be given. 

I. Goutp. 


Some forty or fifty years ago, when I used 
to exercise my tutor’s gay little pony in 
Herefordshire, I remember exploring Pem- 
bridge, Titley, &c., and, if my memory does 


not play me false, the steeple at Pembridge 
er detached, like an Italian campanile. 
W. K. W. Cuary. 


At Lapworth, in Warwickshire, the belfry 
is connected with the church by a covered 
passage. 

At Pembridge, in Herts, the detached 
belfry is built entirely of wood, the frame in 
which the bells are hung rising at once from 
the ground, with merely a casing of boards. 

A. R. Baytey. 

[Mr. G. A. AupEN, Mr. W. M. Bywater, Mr. J. 
Dormer, B. W., and Dr. GREVILLE WALPOLE are 
also thanked for replies.] 


Georce IIL.’s Daucnters (10 §. iv. 167, 
236).—To any one fairly acquainted with the 
history of George III.’s Court, the story of 
the lives of the six beautiful golden-haired 
princesses must appeal, entailing mingled 
feelings of interest and sympathy. 

Their fair faces, as they appeared in youth, 
depicted by Gainsborough, Hoppner, and 
Beechey, still gaze from the walls of Windsor 
Castle and Buckingham Palace, and as each 
grew up, gracious and graceful, suitors were 
talked of for their respective hands; but 
years sped by and they remained long unwed. 
Perhaps their royal father shuddered at the 

rospect of any repetition of the disastrous 

anish marriage of his younger sister Matilda, 
or the loveless union of his elder sister 
Augusta to the Duke of Brunswick. Or 
perhaps the prudent Queen Charlotte re- 
flected in those revolutionary days that no 
continental Courts offered any prospect of a 
peaceful or permanent establishment for her 
children. 

Whatever the causes, however, may have 
been, it was not till 1797 that the Princess 
Royal, then in her thirty-first year, was 
married to the Hereditary Prince of Wurtem- 
berg, a widower, whose first wife had perished 
under sinister circumstances, boding little 
happiness for the English bride; but the 
alliance proved fortunate in all respects, 
the princess quickly acquiring esteem and 
popularity in her adopted country, where 
she died as Queen-Dowager, 6 Oct., 1828. 

Princess Augusta, born in 1768, was two 
years junior to the Princess Royal. She 
lived and died an old maid ; plump, good- 
natured, not averse to the pleasures of the 
table, she appears to have been perhaps the 
most amiable member of the whole royal 
family. When her brother William became 
king, she was invited to become a regular 
inmate of his Court, where she remained 
installed throughout his reign. She died 
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at her own residence of Clarence House, 
22 Sept., 1840. 

Next of the sisters in order of birth was 
the Princess Elizabeth, born 22 May, 1770. 
H.R.H. possessed a pretty taste for art, and 
the American Minister Rush records that she 
it was who chiefly assisted the Queen to ** do 
the honours” in the days of the Regency. 
Princess Elizabeth had long been considered 
a confirmed spinster, when irreverent courtiers 
received with considerable mirth the news 
of her engagement, at the mature age of forty- 
seven, to the Prince of Hesse-Homburg, of 
whose person and manners the caustic Creevey 
paints a very unattractive picture in his 
biting memoirs. But there seems no doubt 
that Queen Charlotte had been unfortunate 
in her attempts to make their home a happy 
one for her daughters ; though the Princess 
Elizabeth did not escape the comments ofa 
censorious world for quitting the aged and 
dying queen. 

It must be admitted that as Landgravine 
of Hesse-Homburg the princess’; many ex- 
cellent qualities were displayed in later life 
to great advantage. A volume of correspond- 
ence dealing with her last years was pub- 
lished not long ago. H.R.H. died 10 Jan., 
1840. 

The Princess Marv followed Elizabeth in 
seniority. Born in 1776, she formed an early 
attachment to her cousin Prince William, 
afterwards Duke of Gloucester. It is said 
that reasons of State prevented for many 
years the royal sanction to their union, the 
ruling powers having decided that the prince 
must be kept in reserve as a possible husband 
for the Heiress-Presumptive, the Princess 
Charlotte. No sooner had the marriage of 
the latter with Leopold of Coburg taken 
place than Princess Mary’s dreary period of 
waiting came to an end. Her union with the 
Duke of Gloucester was celebrated 22 July, 
1816, and she died his widow 30 April, 1857. 

The fifth daughter was the Princess Sophia, 
born 3 Nov., 1777. To disinter dead-and- 
gone scandals is an ungrateful task, but it is 
undeniable that gossip made free with the 
good name of this princess ; Creevey’s pages 
again supply the details. Her royal highness 
lived in great retirement for a series of years, 
and died in her apartments at Kensington 
Palace, 27 May, 1848. 

The youngest of the sisters, and the darling 
of her father’s heart, was the Princess Amelia, 
born 7 Aug., 1783; but she in her turn was 
fated to know misfortune. She expired after 
a rather mysterious illness on 2 Nov., 1810, 
and it appears certain that she had some time 
previously contracted a secret marriage with 


General FitzRoy, to whom her will bequeathed 
all her jewels and personal property. 

So many years have elapsed since all these 
princesses were in the heyday of youth and 
beauty that the real facts relating to the 
romances of their lives are now little likely 
to be ever fully disclosed ; but should the 
whole truth become known, it will be pro- 
bably learnt that beneath the demure roof of 
the austere Charlotte it was not her wild 
sons only who sought and encountered many 
strange adventures. 


Tripos Verses (10 §, iv. 124, 172).—For 
this subject see ‘A Short Manual of Com- 
parative Philology,’ by P. Giles (Macmillan, 
1895), p. 58, and Wordsworth’s ‘Schole Aca- 
demice, pp. 17-21. The former says, ** The 
honour-lists were printed on the back of the 
sheet containing these verses.” In the copy 
I possess (1886) this is undoubtedly so. I very 
much regret that the ite has lapsed. 


K. St. J. 8 


Frencu Revo.tution Potrery (10 iv. 
228, 252).—If J. F. R. will refer to the May 
number of Zhe Connoisseur, he will find 
on p. 15 an excellent article on ‘Speaking 
Pottery of France,’ by L. Solon. It also 
contains interesting illustrations of the ware 
referred to. CHARLES GREEN. 


Full information as to the patriotic Revo- 
lution pottery may be found in Champfleury, 
‘Histoire des Faiences Patriotiques de la 
Révolution,’ Paris, 1867. 

Lupwic RosentHAL, 

Hildegardstrasse 16, Munich. 


Downtes ror WomeEN iv. 247). 
—See Herodotus, bk. i. ch. exevi., and No. 511 
of The Spectator. The account in Herodotus 
is the subject of a well-known picture by the 
late Edwin Long, R.A., ‘The Babylonian 
Marriage Market,’ now in the Royal Holloway 
College, Egham. Epwarp Bensty. 

Aldeburgh. 


The quotation sought for is from Herodotus. 
The idea has probably done service often in 
fiction. In ‘The Marriage Act,’ a farce by 
Charles Dibdin, the plot turns on an edict 
by the governor of an imaginary island that 
all the celibate inhabitants are to be married 
forthwith :— 

“The maidens shall assemble this day in the 
garden of the castle, there to be ranged and bid for 
by the young men, according to their different 
degrees of beauty...... Whoever would make a choice, 
must give more or less for his wife in proportion as 
she is handsome or ugly......The money given to 
purchase the handsome goes to portion the ugly, 
that so they may easier get husbands.” 
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This farce, produced at Covent Garden | account is taken from “a late publication, 


Theatre on 17 Sept., 1781, was made out of 
the underplot of Charles Dibdin’s comic opera 


*The Islanders,’ produced at Covent Garden | 


Theatre on 25 November, 1780. The text of 
the latter was not printed. Two pieces by 
St. Foix, ‘ L’Isle Sauvage’ and * La Colonie,’ 
were drawn on for the plot. 
Epw. Dippin. 

Morningside, Sudworth Road, New Brighton. 

[Several other correspondents supply the refer- 
ence. We have forwarded to Mr. Kine the long 
extract from Beloe’s translation copied out by 
PRINCIPAL SALMON. ] 


BrovucHam Caste (10 iv. 229).—Mr. 
BrrnBaum will find a very good paper upon 
this castle in the Archwoloyia of the Society 
of Antiquaries, vol. lviii., by Mr. E. Towry 
Whyte. The owner is Lord Hothfield. 

F. G. Hitron Price. 


In the time of Edward the Confessor the 
lord of the manor was Walter de Burgham, 
whose male descendants held it till the reign 
of Edward III., when the succession ended in 
three coheiresses, whose issue inherited it in 
three portions till 1676, when it was united 
in James Bird, Esq. At his death the estate 
was sold to John Brougham, Esq., descended 
from a younger branch of the ancient lords, 
and apparently it thus became the property 
of the distinguished statesman Henry, 
Lord Brougham. Much concerning the old 
castle will be found in James Dugdale’s 
‘British Traveller,’ 1819, vol. iv. p. 441; 
W. Hutchinson’s ‘Excursion to the Lakes, 
with « Tour through Part of the North of 
England in 1773-4,’ also his ‘ History of 
Cumberland’; Lewis’s ‘Topographical Dic- 
tionary,’ s.v. ‘ Brougham’ and ‘ Penrith’; and 
last, but not least, Burke’s ‘Peerage.’ There 
is also a ‘History of Penrith,’ which I have 
not seen. HoLpeN MacMIcHak.. 

6, Elgin Court, W. 

Mr. Brrxpavm will find two papers on this 
interesting castle in the Z'ransuctions of the 
Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian 
and Archeological Society—(1) by the Rev. 
James Simpson, F.S.A., M.A. (vicar of Kirkby 
Stephen), vol. i. (O.8.), p. 60; (2) by G. T. 
Clark, F.S.A., vol. vi. (O.8.), p. 15. The 
castle was visited by the Society in 1893. 

Cann Hucues, M.A, F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 


_ There is a view of Brougham Castle, drawn 
in 1774, in * The Antiquities of England and 
Wales,’ by Francis Grose (London, 1776), 
vol. iv., with more than a page of letterpress, 
wherein the river is called “Eimot, vul- 
garly pronounced Yeoman.” 


Most of the 


In 


intitled ‘An Excursion to the Lakes. 
7 


\that the river’s name is spelt ‘* Yeoman. 
See also Murray’s ‘ Handbook to Westmore- 
land, Cumberland,’ &e. 

Ropert PIERPOINT. 
(S. H. and W. B. H. are also thanked for replies. ] 


SwepisH Royat Famity (10 §. iii. 409, 
456; iv. 91, 196).—Failing any possible de- 
scendants of Prince Gustavus, the son of 
Eric XIV.—the eldest son and heir of Gus- 
tavus (Vasa) I.—the Czar is undoubtedly 
heir general of the original house of Vasa, the 
wife of his ancestor Frederick IV., Duke of 
Holstein Gottorp, having been the eldest 
daughter of Charles X., and sister, and in 
her issue heir, to Charles XI. The descend- 
ants of Charles X.’s sisters can have no claim 
to the representation of this family while 
those of his daughter exist. Eric XIV. was 
dethroned by his brothers in 1568, and his 
'son took refuge with the Emperor, and, I 
believe, died unmarried, but I have never 
been able to ascertain this for certain. 

Ruvieny. 


Galway Cottage, Chertsey. 


| A Nametess Book (10 8. iv. 123, 176).— 
Since I sent a note about this volume, a brief 
surcease from business has afforded me an 
opportunity of looking through Simon 
'Wilkin’s edition of Sir Thomas Browne’s 
‘Works,’ first published in 1836, and re- 
| printed ten years afterwards in Bobn’s *‘ An- 
tiquarian Library.” In the second of these, 
(on pp. 171-2, mention is made of the book, 
which bears the following title, ‘ Ilepiappa 
or, Vulgar Errors in Practise 
| Answered. London, Royston, 1659, pp. 112.” 
| Then follows a summary of the seven chapters, 
but the author’s name is not stated. All this 
proves that the volume had an independent 
existence when first published. Further- 
more, the dates do not favour the sug- 
gestion of our learned correspondent Mr. 
'Epwarp Bensty, who, to our advantage, 
‘is no Jonger an Antipodean, for it is 
‘clear that a book printed in 1659 could 
‘not have accompanied another that ap- 
peared three years before, the original 
title of which is, according to Lowndes, ‘‘ A 
Discourse of Auxiliary Beauty, or Artificiall 
Handsomeness, in Point of Conscience be- 
tween Two Ladies. London, 1656.” The 
words “With some Satyrical Censures on 
the Vulgar Errors of these Times” would 
seem to have been added to the edition of 
1662 by the publisher, R. Royston, who may 
have reprinted the little work as being of 


a similar character to the larger book, and, 
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possibly, by the same author, who, in that 
case, would be Dr. John Gauden, according 
to Anthony Wood. Joun T. Curry. 


AUTHORS OF QuoTaTIons WANTED (10% S. 
iv. 168, 197, 237)—Most probably Lorp 
ALDENHAM is correct in his emendation. I 
transcribed the duet “ Could a man_ be 
secure,” &ec., from the ‘Memoir of William 
Bullock’ in Jerdan’s ‘Men I have Known’ 
(p. 80). 

Tom Moore in one of his lyrics has the 
same idea :— 

The best of all ways 
To lengthen your days 

Is to steal a few hours from the night, my dear. 
Harold Skimpole (supposed to be Leigh 
Hunt), in * Bleak House,’ issued in 1852, quotes 
these lines. JoHNn Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


I possess a copy of the duet beginning, 
“Could a man be secure.” The title is, “ Could 
a man be secure: Duet, originally sung at 
the Je ne scais quoi Club; composed by 
Starling Goodwin ; with an express Accom- 
paniment for the Piano Forte. London; 
Printed and Sold by Birchall and Co.,110, New 
Bond Street. Price 1s. 6d.” Undated. 

The words are :— 

Could a Man be secure 
That his Life would endure, 
As of old, for a thousand, a thousand long years ; 
What arts might he know, 
What acts might he do, 
And all ,without hurry, all, all without hurry or 
care! 
But we that have but span-long, span-long Lives, 
The thicker must lay on the Pleasure ; 
And since Time will not, Time will not stay, 
We'll add the night, We’lladd the night unto the 


And we'll fill, thus, thus we’ll fill the 
Measure. 
Many a time have I heard my father sustain 
the bass part in it. Wa rer W. SKEat. 
[Mr. J. STERMIN is also thanked for a reply. ] 


“Correct” (10% §. iv. 189)—If Gypsy will 
kindly refer to my note (ante, p. 66), he will 
see that the responsibility for the use of the 
expressions “more correct” or “less correct” 
rests not on me, but on the Secretary of 
State for India, or the “high authority ” 
whom he consulted with regard to the trans- 
literation of the Amir of Afghanistan’s name. 
Personally, I am of opinion that the adjective 
“correct” is not susceptible of degrees of 
comparison. [I am therefore compelled to 
disagree with Gypsy in his tolerance of the 
use of “most” for the purpose of emphasis, 
though “perfectly” and ‘quite,” having 


merely an expletive force, may be admissible. 


Nor can I be quite sure if it is allowable to 
employ the words “more nearly” or “less 
nearly.” <A fact, or the expression of a fact, 
can only be correct in one way. An attempt 
at expression may be incorrect in a thousand 
ways. Suppose a class of boys is asked to 
spell a difficult word. A has one letter wrong, 
B has two letters wrong, and C has three 
letters wrong. May B be described as being 
“nearly correct,” while A is “more nearly 
correct,” and C is “less nearly correct”? I 
should prefer to say that they are all in- 
correct, but A is less so than B, and C is 
more so. Or take a similar word—straight. 
D has a decidedly retroussé nose. Politeness 
demands that we should call it “ nearly 
straight,” while in strict accuracy it is 
‘slightly crooked.” Logically, I do not 
think we can qualify adjectives of an absolute 
nature, although a strict adherence to this 
rule might curtail our power of expression. 
There is another common fault, of which 
writers with a high reputation for style are 
oceasionally guilty. This morning I received 
a copy of Stevenson’s ‘ Essays in the Art of 
Writing.” On cutting the pages I came across 
the following sentence in the essay on ‘ Tech- 
nical Elements of Style’ (p. 33): ‘* The two 
first [selections], one in prose, one in verse, I 
chose without previous analysis.” Surely 
'here we ought to read ‘the first two,” and 
/not “the two first.” One selection precedes 
‘the other, and they are read in single file. 
There is, by the way, an unpardonable mis- 
print on p. 35, where “ Xanadu” from Cole- 
ridge’s ‘ Kubla Khan’ is spelt ‘* Xanady.” 
W. F. Prrpeaux. 
It would be foolish to say that the classical 
writers had not both judgment and taste ; 
and if we follow the analogy of their syntax 
in regard to such a word as “correct,” we 
shall see that it was their custom to compare 
the adjective “ rectus.” Horace has “Si quid 
novisti rectius istis.” And Quintilian, the 
grammarian, uses the expression “rectissima 
ratio.” W. Bz 
CUMBERLAND DraLect (10S. iv. 169).—If 
I may guess, I should say that the translation 
would run, “Thy thigh tickles, what must 
you do with it?” “Scratch it.” 
Sr. 


Intending to cross the Spey by wading, I 
was told it would take me to the “thee,” 
which I saw must mean thigh. This enables 
me to say that “Theau thee kittles, what 
mun ye do wi’ it? Scrat it,” must be in 
English, ‘* Thy thigh tickles, what must you 
do with it? Scratch it.” I never heard 
“thou,” “thine,” “thee,” or “thy” used in 
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Scotland, so the query cannot have come 
from a Scotsman. JoHN MILNE. 
Aberdeen. 


‘“*Thoo kittles, what mun you do with it? 
Scrat it.” This is not very “pure” Cum- 
brian, but it means, “What must you do if 
you tickle? Scratch.” MISTLETOE. 


If Mr. Henry Smytu will send me his 
address, I think I can supply an answer to 
his query privately. 

Matruew H. Peacock. 

Wakefield Grammar School. 


_ Romanorr Stuart PepicREE (10% §, 
iv. 108, 157, 197).—The Czar Nicholas II. has 
seven, not three, descents from King James I. 
and VI., and consequently fourteen from 
Henry VII. As the Czarina has also three 
descents from King James, their children 
have ten lines of descent from James I. and 
VI, a Stuart paternally and maternally. 
See ‘The Blood Royal of Britain.’ 
Ruvieny. 
Galway Cottage, Chertsey. 


CopENHAGEN House (10 §. iv. 205).—The 
entry in Francis Place’s ‘Diary’ would seem 
to convey an erroneous impression as to the 
state of this ee ig resort in 1824. One 
dead dog, although a promising symptom, 
does not make a decayed tea-garden. In 
1815, according to the author of ‘The Epi- 
cure’s Almanack,’ the house was famous for 
its ales, “which served as an_ excellent 
stimulus to those who halt......preparatory 
to the ascent of Highgate Hill.” Then from 
1816 to 1830 Copenhagen House was a 
favourite Sunday tea-garden with the middle 
classes (‘Picture of London’ for 1823 and 
1829), who tlocked there, especially in the 


summer time, during the hay harvest in the, “oy 
fields around. Although the builders were site of the present Cattle Market), adjoined 
making their way up to Copenhagen House. 
from London, says Mr. Warwick Wroth in; hoarding of deal boards. 


languishing condition of the house and its 
surroundings. ‘* Recently walking in the 
neighbourhood of Copenhagen Fields,” he 
says, 

“I was much grieved to see the alteration in ap- 
pearance of this once delightful spot. Verdure is 
now almost destroyed, and clamps of burning bricks 
occupy the spot where the weary citizen, after the 
toils of the day in the close counting-house, used to 
refresh himself with a mouthful of fresh air. In 
a few months it will probably be covered with a 
parcel of flimsy houses, run up with rubbishing 
materials ; and the poor, worn-out clerk and artizan 
will have to walk an additional mile or two to get a 
sight of a green field...... Perhaps some may recollect 
that most delightful rural lane, called Hagbush Lane, 
which used to run in a northern direction from near 
Copenhagen House towards Highgate. This lane 
was an ancient packhorse road, and before the use 
of vehicles was the great northern road. This 
thoroughfare was closed some few years since by a 
system of gradual encroachment, in the most un- 
justifiable manner, and all signs of its former exist- 
ence destroyed.”—P. 533. 

Then, according to Tomlins’s ‘ Perambula- 
tion of Islington, the Corporation of London 
purchased Copenhagen House and grounds 
and the large fields in the front thereof to 
the southward, about 75 acres in all, and con- 
verted the same into a cattle market, which 
was opened on 13 June. 1855. Hence the 
present Metropolitan Cattle Market, between 
the York and Caledonian Roads. The site of 
the old tea-gardens, says Mr. Warwick Wroth, 
is approximately marked by the great clock- 


tower in the market. 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHAEL. 


Pleasant personal recollections are enter- 
tained of Copenhagen House in the late 
forties and early fifties. It was then well 
known for its tea-gardens, but was more 
famous for its pedestrian matches. Copen- 
hagen Fields, where the latter were run (the 


and were enclosed by a high 


the house, 
We schoolboys 


his invaluable ‘London Pleasure-Gardens’ used to cut holes in these with our pocket 


(1896), it still commanded an extensive view 
of the metropolis and western suburbs, with 
the heights of Hampstead and Highgate “and 
the rich intervening meadows.” In 1841 the 
tavern and tea-gardens were yet in existence, 
and the space between them and Highgate 
was still open fields (plan of Lewis’s ‘ Isling- 
ton’). Attached to the house at that time 
was a well-known cricket-ground (J. Hollings- 
head’s ‘ My Lifetime,’ i. 13, quoted in Wroth’s 
‘Pleasure - Gardens’). This cricket - ground 


was between Copenhagen House and Maiden 


Lane. 
A correspondent (J. C. P.) of The Builder, 
30 October, 1847, seems to mark the then 


knives, the better—as outsiders—to view the 
fun going on within. 

Nelson, in his ‘History of Islington’ (1823), 
says one story of the origin of its name was 
that a Danish prince, or ambassador, resided 
there during the Great Plague ; and another 
that in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century it was first opened as a place of 
entertainment by a Dane, that being about 
the time the King of Denmark paid his visit 
to James I. “Coopen-Hagen” is the name 
given it in the map that accompanies Cam- 
den’s ‘Britannia’ (1695). In 1812, Nelson 
remarks, a company was formed for establish- 
ing a sea-water bathing-place, the salt water 
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to be brought through iron pipes from ‘ the 
coast of Essex to Copenhagen Fields” ; but 
the project proved a failure. 
Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


“Coop,” To Trap (10 iv. 165).—Bailey’s 
‘Dictionary’ (1733) does not give coop as a 
verb, but two of his nouns give the sense of 
a trap, or a place to be caught, viz.: “A Fish 
Coop, a vessel of twigs with which they catch 
fish in the Humber”; and “ Cuopertura, a 
thicket or covert of wood.” 

The derivative of the modern slang “to do 
a coup,” that is to get the best of a deal, Bai- 
ley marksas a country phrase thus: “7'o Coup, 
to exchange or swap”; while with his mark 
for an old word we get “ Coupe, a piece cut off 
or out,” and “ Coupegorge, a cut throat,” the 
latter being marked as from Chaucer. 

As an analogous expression to silver-cooped 
I might again quote Bailey : ** Si/ver squinsey 
[Law Term] is when a Lawyer, bribed by the 
adverse party, feigns himself sick, or not 
able to speak.” G. Yarrow Barpock. 


In the West Yorkshire dialect cop, not 
coop, means catch, and is used actively, as of 
“coppin’ buzzards” (=catching butterflies or 
moths), or passively, as **Tha ‘ll cop it when 
thi mother knaws abaht it.” Is not the 
same meaning common all over the country? 
A policeman is very generally known as a 
“copper” (or catcher), which is contracted 
(especially when used for detectives) into 
“cop.” H. SNowpEN Warp. 

Hadlow, Kent. 


Cop (not coop) is a word in very general 
use amongst the working classes. ‘ Cop” 
means to ‘‘catch on the hop.” The common 
term ‘‘ copper,” a policeman, comes from it. 

Harry Hens. 


Crarces Reape’s GranpMoruer ii. 
344 ; iv. 190).—The third Mrs. Scott-Waring 
(formerly Mrs. Esten) died at Kensington, a 
reputed centenarian, on 29 April, 1865 (Gent. 
Mag., June, 1865, p. 803), leaving her large 
fortune to the Coventry family. As Miss 
Harriet Bennet, she was married by banns, 
on 24 February, 1784, at Lower Tooting 
Graveney, Surrey, to James Esten, with the 
consent of her mother, Mrs. Anna Maria 
Bennet, of Bennet Street, Bath. Esten was 
a purser to the Quebec, but as she was not 
in commission his funds were soon exhausted, 
and his wife went on the stage. A deed of 
separation was executed in July, 1789, when 
Mrs. Esten was acting at the Dublin Theatre, 
and _Esten sought refuge from his creditors 
in France, where for a while he was sup- 


ported by his mother-in-law. He eventually 
got appointed toa ship, settled in St. 
W.L., and did well. In February, 1798, he 
was granted leave to bring in a Bill to dis- 
solve his marriage, but after hearing his wit- 
nesses the House of Lords rejected it (‘ Lords’ 
Journals, xli. 471, 485-7; Sporting Mag., 
March, 1798). 

The Miss Scott-Waring who became Mrs. 
Frye never acted; but her niece Harriet, 
the daughter of Lieut. John T. Scott-Waring, 
did, she having married, as his second wife, 
an actor-manager at Newcastle-on-Tyne 
named Haddy, the son of a Dissenting 
minister. By his first wife he had two 
daughters, both actresses, one of whom, as 
Miss Carlotta Addison, still adorns the stage. 

Gorpon Goopwiy. 


Gippets (10 S. iv. 229, 251)—The real 
Caxton Gibbet, mentioned by E. W. B., had 
disappeared before—perhaps, long before— 
1849, in the early part of which year I first 
passed that way. What ‘‘is still to be seen” 
is asham one, erected some forty years ago, 
or less, not so much to mark the site of the 
original as for the convenience of those who 
attend a well-known “meet” of the Cam- 
bridgeshire hounds. A. N. 


Two valuable papers on ‘Some Norfolk 
Gibbets,’ by Mr. W. G. Clarke, were printed in 
The Norwich Mercury of 27 June and 11 July, 
1903. 

In The Times of 15 November, 1895, ap- 
peared a note entitled ‘A Unique Relic.’ It 
contained the following paragraph :— 

“On the summit of the Hampshire and Berkshire 
range of hills, at an altitude of about a thousand 
feet above sea-level—the greatest elevation of the 
chalk in England—stands a solitary gibbet known 
far and wide around the country-side as ‘Combe 
Gallows,’ where a man and woman were hanged for 
murder on the 7th of March, 1676.” 

Then follows an interesting story. 

The last case of gibbeting took place at 
Leicester in 1834. The irons in which the 
body was suspended are still preserved. In 
the current issue of Northampton Mercury 
(15 September) occurs the following para- 
graph :— 

“he last gibbet used in England is stored away 
in Leicester Gaol. The local and British Museum 
authorities have both failed in their efforts to 
obtain possession of the relic, and to a corre- 
spondent who expressed a desire to photograph it, 
the Secretary of State has just replied regretting 
that he cannot accede to the application.” 

See 6S. viii. 394. Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


American Crvit War Verses (10 S. iv. 
229).—In reply to J. E. H. 1 send the poem 
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as taken down by my late father during his 
stay in South Carolina in 1862, and pub- 
lished in his ‘Errand to the South’ by 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
London, in that year :— 


** All quiet along the Potomac,” they say, 
** Except now and then a stray picket 
Is shot, as he walks on his beat to and fro, 
By a rifleman hid in the thicket.” 
*Tis nothing—a private or two now and then 
Will not count in the news of the battle ; 
Not an oflicer lost—only one of the men— 
Moaning out, all alone, the death rattle. 


Il. 
All quiet along the Potomac to-night, 
Where the soldiers lie peacefully dreaming, 
As their tentsin the rays of the clear autumn moon, 
Or the light of the watch-fires, are gleaming. 
A tremulous sigh of the gentle night wind 
Through the forest-leaves slowly is creeping: 
While the stars up above, with their glittering eyes, 
Keep guard—for the army is sleeping. 


IIT. 
There’s only the sound of the lone sentry’s tread, 
As he tramps from the rock to the fountain, 
And thinks of the two on the low trundle-bed, 
Far away in the cot on the mountain : 
His musket falls slack—his face dark and grim 
Grows gentle wich memories tender, 
As he mutters a prayer for the children asleep — 
For their mother—may Heaven defend her ! 

IV. 
The moon seems to shine as brightly as then, 
That night when the love yet unspoken 
Leaped up to his lips, and when low murmured vows 
Were pledged, to be ever unbroken ; 
Then drawing his sleeve roughly over his eyes, 
He dashes off tears that are welling, 
And gathers his gun closely up to its place, 
As if to keep down the heart-swelling. 

v. 
He passes the fountain, the blasted pine tree, 
The footsteps are lagging and weary, 
Yet onward he goes, through the broad belt of light, 
Toward the shades of a wood dark and dreary, 
Hark ! was it the night wind that rustled the leaves? 
Was’t the moonlight so wondrously flashing ? 
It looked like a rifle—‘* Ha !—Mary, good-bye 
And the life-blood is ebbing and plashing. 

vI. 
All quiet along the Potémac to-night, 
No sound save the rush of the river; 
While soft falls the dew on the face of the dead— 
The picket off duty for ever! 


Haroitp MALet, Colonel. 


There are some verses by Bret Harte some- 
thing like those quoted :— 
An hour ago, a Star was falling. 
Astar? There’s nothing strange in that. 
No, nothing; but above the thicket, 
Somehow it seemed to me that God 
Somewhere had just relieved a picket. 


The heading is ‘ Relieving Guard. T.S. K. 


obiit March 4, 1864” (See ‘That Heathen 
Chinee, and other Poems,’ by F. Bret Harte, 
p. 94; or * The Select Works of Bret Harte,’ 
p. 472.) Rosert Prerpornt. 

[Mr. W.C. L. Fioyp also forwards a copy of the 
verses. | 


Motor Inpex Marks §. ii. 468; iii. 
153). — The explanation of the letters on 
motor-cars given at the latter reference is 
wrong. The population of a town or county 
originally fixed the letter which was to 
designate it. London, having the largest 
population, is marked by A. Then came 
Lancashire with B, and the West Riding 
with C. When the single letters were ex- 
hausted two letters were used. Where the 
first letter is A it shows that the place of 
registration is larger than where the first 
letter is B. The smallest English place with 
its own mark is Rutland, which has the letters 
FP. All Irish places have I for their first 
letter, and Scottish ones have S, except 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, which are repre- 
sented by the single letters S and G respec- 
tively, while Lanark has V. 

The letters do not show where the owner 
of the car lives, but only where he registered 
it, and he may do this in any district he 
likes. If, therefore, a man lives in Devon 
and buys a car in Coventry which he wishes 
to drive home, he may register it in Coventry 
and have the letters DU assigned him, 
though the letter for Devonis T. The letters 
LC have lately been introduced, and refer to 
London County. 

Private motors use white letters on a black 
ground. Hired motors have a coloured ground, 
on which are not only the ordinary registra- 
tion letters, but also some others which 
especially mark the man who lets out the 
cars. A. A. K. 


TestouT (10 §. iv. 69, 131).—The English 
names Tait and Tate are probably derived 
from teste or téte. We have also the name 
Head. In this connexion may be recalled 
the honoured name of Robert Grosseteste, 
Bishop of Lincoln 1235-53. How should it 
be pronounced ? W. R. H. 


Lamp’s PANOPTICON (10% S§. iv. 127, 215).— 
It should be noted that there was a ‘‘ Pano 
ticon” projected by one of the Pinchbecks in 
Cockspur Street, which I have mentioned 
in connexion with that thoroughfare, in the 
last of my series of articles on ‘Charing Cross 
and its Neighbourhood’ in Zhe Gentleman’s 
Magazine (probably November). The hand- 
bill and a long letter from Pinchbeck re- 
lating to it may be seen in Mr. Mason’s very 
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valuable ‘St. Martin’s Scrap-Book’ in the 
St. Martin’s Library, but 1 forget which 
volume. I think the date of this handbill 
is about 1780. J. HotpeN 


PREMONSTRATENSIAN ABBEYS (10° S. iv. 169, 
231).—There appears to be only one more 
house to add to the list of Premonstratensian 
abbeys in order to render it complete, and 
that is Stirwould or Stykeswold, in Lincoln- 
shire. Originally a Cistercian nunnery, it 
was suppressed 27 Hen. VILL, but refounded 
by the king for a prioress and nuns of the 
Premonstratensian Order. After two years’ 


existence it was finally suppressed with the | 


greater monasteries. 
Hervert C. ANDREWs. 
13, Narbonne Avenue, 8. W. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Pedantius: a Latin Comedy formerly acted in 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Edited by G. C. 
Moore Smith. (Louvain, Uystpruyst ; London, 
Nutt.) 

Ben Jonson's Every Man in his Humor. Reprinted 
from the Quarto of 1601 by W. Bang and W. W. 
Greg. (Same publishers.) 

Studien ither Shakespearcs Wirkung auf. ~eitgends- 
sische Dramatiker. Von E. Koeppel. (Same 
publishers. ) 

TueEsE three works constitute the latest additions 

to the “ Materialien zur Kunde des iilteren Eng- 

lischen Dramas” of Prof. W. Bang, to the merits 
of which we drew attention 10'S. iii. 138. As we 
have stated, they are issued under the sanction 
of the University of Louvain, in which great insti- 
tution Herr Bang is Professor of English Philology. 

Among the many claims of the series must now 

be mentioned the rapidity of production, the 

quickness with which separate publications suc- 
ceed each other setting an example to our English 
publishing societies. First printed in 12mo in 

1631, ‘Pedantius’ is known to be forty years— 

Mr. Moore Smith will have it tifty years—earlier 

in date. A fairly full account of the play is given 

in the ‘Biographia Dramatica’ of Baker, Reed, 
and Jones, 1812. a work of more authority than 
is generally assigned it (see under ‘Latin Plays 
written by English Authors,’ vol. iii. p. 438). The 
latest editor has, however, added greatly to the 
information previously supplied, and fur- 
nished a long and erudite introduction, which is 

sound in view and ingenious in conjecture. A 

reference to the first performance of * Pedantius’ 

is found in the fourteenth book of Harington’s 
translation of the ‘Orlando Furioso,’ 1591. The 
performance in question took place in Trinity 

College, Cambridge, at what date is not known. 

Sir John says concerning it that he ‘‘ remembers” 

that ‘‘the noble Karle of Essex that now is was 

present,” a form of speech which Mr. Moore Smith 
rightly construes as meaning that it took place at 
some date no longer recent. 


| 


| 


Walden,’ a satire on Gabriel Harvey, who at the 
time conjecturally assigned to the performance was 
at the height of his well-earned unpopularity in 
Cambridge. ‘ Pedantius’ is ascribed by Nash, in 
‘Strange News,’ to M. Wingfield or Winktield, the 
M. being erroneously extended to Matthew. On 
the other hand, the Caius MS. of the play assigns 
it to M™ Forcet, in whom our editor finds Edward 
Vorsett, a controversialist, and opponent of Robert 
Parsons. Other claims to authorship are advanced, 
but Mr. Moore Smith holds that the responsibility 
belongs to Anthony Wingfield or Edward Forsett, 
without deciding which. In favour of the claims of 
Walter Hawkesworth may be cited the ‘ Athen 
Cantabrigienses’ and Mr. Gordon Goodwin, the 
writer of the memoir of Hawkesworth in the 
‘D.N.B.’ A good case is made out by the latest 
writer, Who supplies a curious chapter of literary 
history. A facsimile of the title-page of the printed 
*Pedantius’ is given, as is a second of the illus- 
tration presenting the portraits of Pedantius and 
Dromodotus. 

In reprinting the 1601 quarto of Jonson's *‘ Every 
Man in his Humor’ Messrs. Bang and Greg have 
rendered a signal service to the stage. The same 
pay is included in the reprint of the 1616 folio of 
3en Jonson, the second instalment of which is 
eagerly expected. We dare not assume a know- 
ledge on the part of the general reader that a wide 
difference exists between the quarto and the folio. 
The Master of Peterhouse holds that the issue of 
the former was surreptitious. This may well 
enough be, though we should be glad to know the 
reasons existing for the supposition. Inthe quarto, 
now reissued, the scene of the action is Italy, and 
the characters subsequently known as Kno'well, 
Brayne-worm, Kitely, and so forth, are Lorenzo 
di Pazzi Senior, Prospero, Giulliano, &e. The 
dialogue is also different, passages of extreme im- 
portance appearing in one and being excluded from 
the other. A prologue, which first appears in the 
folio, is eminently Jonsonian, and contains unmis- 
takable references tu Shakespeare. The altera- 
tions are, indeed, too numerous to be indicated. 

No less important, in a different way, are the 
Shakespearian studies of Herr Koeppel, which 
merit the close consideration of our readers, and 
show a wide range of study. 

It is difficult to overestimate the value of the 
work that Prof. Bang is accomplishing, and we once 
more commend to our readers a publication the like 
of which from our own press we do not possess. 


Essays in the Art of Writing. By Robert Louis. 
Stevenson. (Chatto & Windus.) 
THe new volume added to the authorized edition 
of the works of Stevenson consists of articles con- 
tributed between 1881 and 1889 to The Fortnightly 
Review, The Contemporary, The Magazine of Art, 
and other periodicals. So far as these are auto- 
biographical—and they are so to a great extent— 
they are valuable as well as delightful. When 
they are expository or instructive, they are 
worthy of attention, though not invariably con- 
vincing. The opening sentence in the volume, 
the first article in which is ‘On some Technical 
Elements of Style in Literature,’ is at once 
exaggerated and inaccurate. Jt runs: ‘* There 
is nothing more disenchanting to man than to 
be shown the springs and mechanism of any art.” 


‘Pedantius’ is. as| To this we answer that there are thousands of 


Nashe tells usin his ‘Have with you to Saffron | things infinitely more disenchanting, and that to 


= 
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many men such a process is not disenchanting at 
all. Such a sentence is, in fact, an instance of the 
kind of verbiage that is produced when everything 
a man writes finds immediate acceptance and 
prompt remuneration. We could advance other 
instances of writing equally glib. When, however, 
Stevenson proceeds to talk about himself he is as 
pleasing ard attractive as ever, and the book, of 
which this is virtually the first edition, constitutes 
a welcome and considerable addition to Stevenson 
literature. There is, of course, in the opening 
portion much judicious criticism sapient 
observation ; and when we come to ‘ Books which 
have Influenced Me’ and subsequent essays, in- 
cluding ‘ My First Book,’ we are in a world of 
enchantment. Few subjects are pleasanter in them- 
selves or constitute more suggestive reading than 
the account of the influences to which a writer of 
intelligence and repute has been subject. Concern- 
ing himself Stevenson is often charmingly expansive, 
and in some of his present contributions he is at his 
best. Lovers of literature generally, and admirers 
of Stevenson in particular, must at once give these 
characteristic essays a home in their affections and 
memories, and the volume containing them a place 
on their shelves. 


The Burlington Magazine for Connoisseurs opens 
with an essay by Prof. C. J. Holmes on * The Use of 
Japanese Art to Modern Europe.’ Little but good 
can come, Prof. Holmes thinks, to Europeans, with 
their inborn hold on facts, from the study of the 
art of the East, with ‘its suggestiveness, its abstrac- 
tion, its feeling for space and pigment and colour, 
and, above all, its never-failing sense of nature as 
a living organism.” A contribution meritorious in 
itself receives enhanced value from the illustrations. 
Gabriel Metsu’s * Letter Reader’ constitutes a fine 
frontispiece. Part iii. of the ‘Life of a Dutch 
Artist in the Seventeenth Century’ maintains the 
high level of interest and value already reached, 
Plate i. by Van Mieris the elder, showing a hand- 
some and gallant artist painting a lady, is very 
effective. ‘Some Notes on Medieval Palermo,’ 
article iv. on ‘Ecclesiastical Dress in Art,’ and a 
newly discovered ‘ Altarpiece by Alessio Baldo- 
vinetti,’ are all excellent. 


In The Fortnight]y appears the second and con- 
cluding portion of Mr. W. L. Courtney’s tribute to 
Christopher Marlowe. The essayist notes many 
interesting points of resemblance between Marlowe 
and Shakespeare, and quotes many gracious things 
said concerning the **dead shepherd” by his 
contemporaries and successors. ‘To these might 
conceivably be added _the utterances of Thomas 
Heywood and Thomas Nashe. Mr. Minchin writes 
on Sir Thomas Browne and his family, supplying 
many interesting passages from the ‘Urn Burial,’ 
the ‘ Religio Medici,’ and other works. We wonder 
whether it is by accident or design that the name 
of Coryate appears as Coryot, and that the famous 
Boston “Stump” is called ‘*Tump.” We do not 
echo Mr. Findon’s ‘ Plea for the Religious Drama,’ 
nor accept some of the opinions expressed. We read 
with pleasure Mr. Macdonald’s‘ French Life and the 
French Stage,’ and accompany Miss Harriet Munroe 
to the pagan festival described as the Snake Dance. 
—Mrs. Maxwell Scott, of Abbotsford, writes in 7’he 
Nineteenth Century on ‘Sir Walter Scott on his 
“Gabions.”’ ‘‘Gabions” are volumes not prized 


so much for the value of their contents as because 
the individual copy is in some respects unique. 


The paper consists of further extracts from the 
‘Reliquiz Trottcosienses: or, the Gabions of the 
late Jonathan Oldbuck, Esq..’? as Scott called his 
catalogue of his Abbotsford antiquities and curio- 
sities. Some of the books named are neither very 
rare nor in very good condition. Durfey’s ‘ Wit and 
Mirth’ is thus announced as being in five volumes, 
instead of six, and being made up from more edi- 
tions than one, which grievously reduces its value. 
Scott’s comments are, however, always delightful. 
‘ An Eighteenth-Century Episode in Viennese Court 
Life’ deals with the Princess Eleonore Liechten- 
stein, a singularly interesting creature, who, good 
Catholic as she was, left behind her this significant 
utterance: ‘‘When one sees the bishops, how 
they think only of money and lands, one must 
acknowledge that religion is only preserved by a 
miracle.” ‘An Indian Retrospect and Some Com- 
ments,’ by Ameer Ali, C.I.E., deserves close study. 
‘ History in Public Schools,’ by C. H. K. Marten, 
History Master at Eton, also repays study.— 
‘Reminiscences of a Diplomatist’ begin in he 
Cornhill. They depict life at St. Petersburg near 
the middle of last century, and may be read with 
advantage as well as interest. The Rev. W. H. 
Fitchett gives, in ‘ The Picturesque Side of Trafal- 
gar,’ one of his characteristic naval articles, de- 
scribing with remarkable fidelity and animation 
the progress of the battle. The same ground is, to 
a certain extent, covered by Mr. David Hannay in 
his ‘ Napoleon and Nelson,’ a well-conceived paper, 
dealing with the expression of the Emperor con- 
cerning his great opponent. Mr. A. G. Bradley 
writes of ‘The Peninsula of Gower,’ and gives a 
striking account of the Culver Hole, one of the 
most mysterious of places on the English or Welsh 
coast. ‘From a College Window’ (vi.) opens out 
the question concerning the instinct for admiring 
beauty. Mr. Shenstone sends part iii. of his ‘ New 
Chemistry.’—‘ Medieval Cookery,’ in Gentle- 
man's, is an interesting subject capably treated. 
What is said is partly drawn from ‘ The Forme of 
Cury,’ a fourteenth - century book, first printed 
by Pegge. Mr. MacMichael’s ‘Charing Cross,’ a 
further instalment of which appears, is, we are glad 
to hear, to be reprinted. In ‘A Chat about Snuff’ 
a story often ascribed to Foote is mistold. In ‘The 
Realm of Poetry’ the ‘‘up-to-date compiler” is 
credited with spoiling the child’s song of ‘t Hey 
diddle-diddle.”” The compiler in question is oral 
repetition. We remember for sixty years the version. 
now branded as modern.—The last number is issued 
of Longman’s. For this we are sorry. Apart from 
Mr. Lang’s lucubrations, amusing or erudite, which 
we have always been glad to hail, the general 


contributions have been admirably selected. Its 
disappearance is a sign of the times. Magazines 


themselves took the place of more solid literature, 
and are now, in turn, being supplanted by some- 
thing more trivial and ephemeral than themselves. 
If we may read and interpret what we see, other 
non-illustrated magazines will in time follow in the 
wake, and the field will be left to the reviews and 
the cheap illustrated periodicals which appeal to 
the least exigent palates. Salut d'adieuw! Our own 
memory can count many magazines, from Fraser 
and Douglas Jerrold’s, which have anticipated by a 
long period the disappearance of Longman's.—In 
addition to fiction, which continues its speciality, 
The Idler has a good description of Burford; ‘A 
Scramble on High Mountains,’ by E. Elliot Stock ; 
and ‘ The Idler’s Club.’ 
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BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—OCTOBER. 


Mr. Tuomas Baker has a Special Clearance 
Catalogue. Among the items we note the Sixtine 
Bible, 107. 15s.; works of Albertus Magnus, Paris, 
1890, 36 vols., 4to, 40/.; Duns Scotus, of the same 
date, 38/.; Skeat’s ‘Chaucer,’ 4/.; and Creighton’s 
‘History of the Papacy,’ 5/. 15s. There are also a 
number of items under Jesuits. 

Catalogue No. CIIL. of Mr. B. H. Blackwell, of 
Oxford, is devoted to Educational Books, second- 
hand and new. We have received Part L., Classical 
Literature. 

Messrs. Browne & Browne, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
have the first folio edition of *Don Quixote’ in 
English, 1652, 5/. 5s.; a first edition of Dickens's 
‘Sketches of Young Ladies,’ 1837, 4/.: a complete 
set of Bohn’s Extra Series, 3/. 10s.; a set of Thi 
Tlustrated London News, 1842.98, 10/.; Jesse's 
‘Literary and Historical Memorials of London,’ 
the two series, 1847-50, 6/. 12s.: Kirby's ‘ Eccentric 
Museum,’ 1820, 3/. 10s.: ‘Old Wedgwood,” by Rath- 
bone, 1893-8, 9/. 15s. (only 200 copies of this were 
printed); Knight's ‘Gallery of Portraits,’ 1838, 
42s. : Rowlandson’s ‘ Westminster Election,’ 1784, 
3/. and the forty-eight-volume edition of 
Waverley, 1829-32, 4/. 10s. The third edition. of 
Montaigne, small folio, original calf, 1632, is 10/. This 
copy has the rare leaf before title ** To the beholder 
of this title.” Under Coloured Plates is 7’he New 
Bon Ton Magazine, 1818-21, marked very rare, 5/. 
There is a large-paper set of * Books about Books,’ 
1893, 7/. 10s. Under America is a copy of ‘The 
Poems of Philip Freneau,’ first edition, very rare, 
Philadelphia, 1786, 5/. 5s. There are also items of 
special interest relating to Newcastle. 

Mr. Thomas Carver, of Hereford, sends list No.37, 
containing a large number of works under Hereford. 
These include a choice and complete copy of Dun- 
cumb’s ‘ Herefordshire,’ the price of the tive hand- 
some volumes, royal 4to, being 15/. Among general 
items are the ¢/ tion de luae of Kingsley’s * Works,’ 
9/7, 19s. 6d. ; the large-paper edition of Boswell, with 
introduction by Mr. Austin Dobson, 4/. 4s. ; Dixon’s 
‘Game Birds,” 2/. 17s. 6¢.;_Cripps’s Old English 
Plate, 15s. 6/.; ‘English Minstrelsie,’ edited by 
Baring-Gould, 1/. 7s. 6d. : ‘Cambrian Minstrelsie,’ 
edited by Dr. Parry, 1/. ; ‘ The Decameron.’ Bullen, 
1903, 35s.; Lamb’s ‘ Works,’ edited by E. V. Lucas, 
°],: Meredith’s ‘Tale of Chloe,’ &c., 1894. 30s. ; 
and Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost,’ illustrated by Strang, 
2], 12s. 6d. There are items on Free Trade and 
medical works. 

Mr. Carver also issues an Educational Catalogue 
containing over 1,700 items to select from. 

Messrs. Galloway & Porter, of Cambridge, send 
Catalogue No. 28, which contains many items under 
Classics, Mathematics, and Theology, as well as 
under Cambridge. There are also some shilling 
volumes and works in general literature at higher 
prices. 

Mr. Charles Higham’s Michaelmas Catalogue in- 
cludes recent purchases of second-hand theological 
works, also some new books at reduced prices. 
Among these we note a complete set of The Ancestor, 
12 vols., 2/. 2s.; also ‘The Church of our Fathers,’ 
4 vols., 2/. 8s. 

The catalogue of Mr. John Hitchman, of Bir- 
mingham, contains a complete copy of Duncumb’s 
‘Herefordshire,’ 10s.; Shaw’s * Antiquities of 
Staffordshire,’ 14/. 14s.; Smith’s Collectanea 


Antiqua,’ 7 vols., 67. 6s.; Dixon's ‘ Her Majesty’s 
Tower,’ 28s. ; Kingsley’s ‘ Life and Works,’ édition 
de luxe, 61. 6s. ‘Cheshire Ballads,’ 35s. Shropshire 
Archeological Society’s Transactions, 101. 10s. ; Ash- 
mole’s ‘Theatrum Chemicum Britannicum,’ 1652, 
5. 5s.: ‘Burlington Fine-Arts Club Exhibition of 
Bookbindings,’ 10/. Humphreys’s ‘Art. of 
Printing,’ 2/7. 2s.; Robson’s ‘Scenery of the Gram- 
pian Mountains,’ 1819, 37. 10s.; and ‘ Walpole’s 
Letters,’ Peter Cunninghaim’s edition, 5/. 10s. 


Mr. Walter T. Spencer's new catalogue of over 
two thousand items abounds in first editions. These 
include Ainsworth, 92 vols., S0/.;  ‘ Ingoldsby,’ 
15/. 15s. ; Bewick’s ‘ Birds,’ S/. 8s. ; ‘ Lorna Doone,’ 
20/.: Mrs. Browning’s ‘ Prometheus Bound,’ also 
‘The Seraphim,’ in one volume, IS/. 18s. ; Robert 
Browning’s Paracelsus,’ 2/. 10s., ‘Strafford,’ 
3/. 12s. and ‘Ferishtah’s Fancies,’ 11. 11s. 
‘Alice in Wonderland? in’ French, 6/7. 6s: and 
‘Olney Hymns,’ 5/. 5s. Under Dickens is a long list, 
comprising ‘The Village Coquettes,’ 14/. 14s ; ‘Oliver 
Twist,’ 5/. ds. : ‘Christmas Carol, 8/. Ss. : and ‘ Martin 
Chuzzlewit, 7/. 7s. Beaconstield’s novels, 36 vols. 
are 26/.; ‘Life in London,’ 17/. 17/.; ‘Adam Bede, 
3/. 18s. Gd.; Ferrier’s ‘ Marriage,’ 2/., and ‘The Lairds 
of Fife, 3/.: George Meredith's ‘ Poems,’ 18/.; 
* Humphry Clinker,’ 5/. 5s.; and Sheridan’s ‘ Critie,’ 
3/. 38s. Mr. Spencer has under Shakspeare a Second 
Folio in a Bedford binding, 115/. : and under Swin- 
burne ‘ Cleopatra.’ Hotten, 1866, 8/. Ss. There is a 
long list under Alken, including * Real Life in Lon- 
don,’ in parts, uncut, 30/. The catalogue is rich in 
Cruikshanks and in coloured plates. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

P. M. (“Tithe Barns ”).—See 3" S. vii. ; 8S, ii, 
iii. ; S. vi. 

W. Harte (‘‘Titian’s ‘Venus with Mirror’ ”).— 
Your query was inserted ante, p. 127. 

H. R. D. Anpers, Jena (‘* King John poisoned by 
a Toad” ).—Your reply was printed ante, p. 256. 

Bol: T. Maturwson, H. K. Sr. J. S. 
—Forwarded. 

(“ Reversion of Seeds and Fruits 
to Original Type”)—Two replies were printed at 
S. ii. 158. 

E. Dopeson Miching mallicho’’),— Shall 
appear with the next Shakespeariana. 

CoRRIGENDA.—P. 272, col. 2, 1. 2, for 0 read y 5 
and 1. 12 from foot for ‘‘ Romanorum ” read Roman- 


arum. 
NOTICE, 


Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘*The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception, 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES (OCTOBER). 


A. RUSSELL SMITH, 


24,GREAT WINDMILL STREET, LONDON, W. 
(Close to Piccadilly Circus). 
OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


TOPOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY, TRACTS, PAM- 
PHLETS, and OLD BOOKS on many Subjects. 


ENGRAVED PORTRAITS AND COUNTY 
ENGRAVINGS. 


CATALOGUES post free. 


W. M VOYNICH, 
68, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS, LONDON, W., 
HAS FOR SALE VERY LARGE STOCK OF 
Incunabula, Woodcuts, English Litera- 
ture, Shakespeariana, &c., 


AND A UNIQUE 


COLLECTION of UNKNOWN BOOKS 


(to be sold as a Collection only). 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


GLAISHER’S 
REMAINDER BOOK CATALOGUE, 


Comprising all most recent purchases in 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDER STOCK. 
BOOKS in NEW condition at REDUCED prices. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 


Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, 


University Booksellers, CAMBRIDGE. 


The under-mentioned CATALOGUES of SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS will be sent post free to any address :— 


Sciences. 
| Trade and Economics. 
13. Classics and Philology. 
14. Subjects and Books prescribed for 


Cambridge Examinations, 


4, Petty Cury and 18, Sidney Street, Cambridge. 


ALBERT SUTTON, 


43, Bridge Street, MANCHESTER. 
The following Catalogues sent free on application :— 


VOYAGES and TRAVELS. 
OLD-TIME LITERATURE. 
SPORTING BOOKS. 

BOOKS of the ‘‘ SIXTIES.” 
SHAKESPEARE and the DRAMA. 
YORKSHIRE TOPOGRAPHY. 
MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE, 


BOOKS AND LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 
Established 1848. 


LUDWIG ROSENTHAL’S 


Antiquariat, Hildegardstrasse 16, Munich. 


CATALOGUES SENT GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 


No. 101. HUNGARY, TURKEY (2,525 Nos.). 

No. 103. BOHEMIA (1,591 Nos.). 

No. 104. BROADSHEETS, NEWSPAPERS (628 Nos.). 
No. 105. INCUNABLES (2,002 Nos. ). 

No. 106. CATHOLIC THEOLOGY (3,664 Nos.). 

No. 107. POLAND (2 042 Nos.). 

No. 108. RUSSIA (1,343 Nos.). 

No. 109. ORIENTAL CHURCH (236 Nos.). 

No. 110. SCANDINAVIA, 

No. 111. RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS (2,043 Nos.). Price 4s. 
No. 113, 114. GEKMAN LITERATURE (4,500 Nos.). 
No. 116. SPANISH INCUNABLES (66 Nos.). 


GALLOWAY & PORTER, 


BOOKSELLERS, CAMBRIDGE. 


NEW CATALOGUE just ready, post free 
on request. 


Following Books offered at reduced prices. 


GROWOLL, A.— THREE CENTURIES of ENGLISH 
BOOK TRADE BIBLIOGRAPHY. An Essay on the 
Beginning of Book Trade Bibliography since the Intro- 
duction of Printing in England, 1595, &c. Dibdin Club. 
(21s. net.) 9s. 6d, 


The ANCESTOR. Quarterly Review. Vols. I.-XII. and 
3 Indices. (Allissued.) (3/. 7s. 6d. net.) 


BERTRAM DOBELL, 


Second-hand Bookseller and Publisher, 
54 and 77, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


No. 134 contains Books on Theatrical History, 
Biography, and Criticism; Shakespeariana ; 
Modern Belles Lettres; and a Selection of in- 
teresting and valuable Books in most classes of 
Literature. 
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The OXFORD DICTIONARY. A New English Dictionary on 


Historical Principles. Founded mainly on the Materials collected by the Philological Society. 
Kdited bv JAMKS A. H. MURRAY. Double Section, PENNAGK—PFKNNIG, 5s. New Half- 


Volume (Vol. VII. Part 1,), O—PF, 10. 7s. 6d. 


A PRIMER of CLASSICAL and ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. By 


WALTER W. SKEAT, Litt.D, Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


SHAKESPEARE—COMPLETE WORKS. Edited, with a 


Glossary, by W. J. CRAIG. Crown 8vo, large type, with a Portrait. On ordinary paper, cloth, 
3s. 6d.; in leather, from 6s, On Oxford India Paper, cloth, 7s. 6d.; in leather, from 9s. 
Also an Illustrated Edition, with 31 Pictures taken from the Boydell Gallery. Price from 4s. 6d. 
ATHEN.LUM.—“‘As it is printed in large type, on Oxford India paper, and neatly bound in limp 
cloth, we expect that it will become a favourite among the editions in one volume.” 


The CAROLINE POETS. Edited, with Introductions, by George 


SAINTSBURY, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. Vol. I. CHAMBERLAYNE, BENLOWES, K. 
PHILIPS, HANNAY. 10s. 6d. net, 


The WORKS of LUCIAN of SAMOSATA. Complete with 


exceptions specified in the Preface, Translated by H. W. FOWLER and F.G. FOWLER. 4 vols. 
exura fcap. 8vo, cloth, 14s, net, 


ORIGINES ISLANDICAE: a Collection of the more Important 


Sagas and other Native Writings relating to the Settlement and Early History of Iceland. Edited 
and Translated by GUDBRAND VIGFUSSON and F. YOKK POWELL. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 
2/, 28, net, 


ASTRONOMY in the OLD TESTAMENT. By G. Schiaparelli. 


Authorized English Translation, with many Corrections and Additions by the Author, Crown 8vo, 
cloth, Immediately. 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 
SECOND EDITION, REVISED, THIRD IMPRESSION. 


AUTHOR and PRINTER. A Guide for Authors, Editors, 


Printers, Correctors of the Press, Compositors, and Typists, With full List of Abbreviations. An 
Attempt to codify the best ‘lypographical Practices of the Present Day. By F. HOWARD 
COLLINS, with the assistance of many Authors, Editors, Printers, and Correctors of the Press. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net; leather back and corners, 6s. 6d. net. 


G. B.S. in The AUTHUR.—* Mr, Howard Collins has certainly done this job extraordinarily well.” 


A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH and WELSH SURNAMES. 


With Special American Instances. By the late C. W. BARDSLEY. Small 4to, cloth, 1, 1s. net, 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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